Tiie  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies. 


Rev.  Sir:— 

I  take  the  liberty  ol  directing  the  attention  of  the  three  Scotch  Presby- 
terian Churches  to  the  accompanying  pamphlet,  entitled  Was  John  Bunyan 
a  Gipsy  f  An  Address  to  the  British  Press,  with  the  idea  that  it"vvTn  in- 
terest them,  and  lead  them  to  do  something  towards  settling  this  question, 
as  applicable  to  John  Bunyan  personally,  and  especially  for  its  bearing  on 
the  social  recognition  or  emancipation  of  a  large  body  of  people  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  world  generally,  occupying  many  positions  in  life. 

To  a  person  of  average  intelligence  and  candour  it  appears  so  offensive 
as  to  be  resented,  that  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Bedford  should  maintain 
that  Bunyan's  "descent,"  which  was  "well  known  to  many,"  was  from  "a 
broken-down  branch  of  an  aristocratic  family  that  entered  England  with 
William  the  Conqueror  ";  so  that  the  origin  of  his  family  or  his  "  father's 
house"  was  "the  noblest  and  most  honoured  of  all  the  families  in  the 
land,"  as  would  be  applicable  to  people  of  Norman  descent.  Instead  of 
that,  all  the  world  knows,  and  has  always  known,  that  the  family  were 
English  tinkers,  or  what  in  Scotland  were  and  are  called  "tinklers,"  but  of  a 
superior  class  of  them.  Mr.  Brown,  however,  has  the  credit  of  discovering 
that  the  family  possessed  a  cottage  and  a  little  ground  attached.  From 
this  he  concludes  that  the  family  were  not  Gipsies,  for  "  the  positive  evi- 
dence which  he  has  adduced  has  settled  the  question  forever";  while  the 
only  "  positive  evidence  "  which  he  has  "  adduced  "  "  settles  the  question  " 
of  his  ignorance  of  the  subject. 

In  my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  written  before  1858  and  published  in 
1865,  1  said  that 

"  Bunyan's  grandfather  might  have  been  an  ordinary  native  even  of  fair  birth,"  or 
"his  ancestor  on  the  native  side  of  the  house  might  have  been  one  of  the  4 many  English 
loiterers'  who  joined  the  Gipsies  on  their  arrival  in  England,  when  they  were  'esteemed 
and  held  in  great  admiration'  "  (p.  518).  And  that  "John  Bunyan  belongs  to  the  world 
at  large,  and  England  is  only  entitled  to  the  credit  of  the  formation  of  his  character " 
(P.  5i9)- 

For  this  reason  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  treat  this  subject  in  a  way 
to  suit  his  caprice,  whatever  form  that  caprice  may  assume.  Should  it  ever 
become  conventional  and  fashionable  to  believe  that  John  Bunyan  was  a 
Gipsy,  we  will  doubtless  see  men  like  the  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Bedford 
acting  as  "  masters  of  ceremonies  "  in  officiously  maintaining  it. 

I  have  said,  in  the  pamphlet  referred  to,  that  when  the  subject  of  the 
gipsies  is  "  investigated  and  understood,"  it  "  luminously  explains  the  ori- 
gin of  John  Bunyan."  Unfortunately  no  one  seems  inclined  to  move  in  the 
matter,  but  prefers  leaving  it  in  the  "  slough  of  despond."  I  said  in  Contri- 
butions  to  Natural  History,  etc.,  that 

M  Two  prominent  Scotchmen,  each  controlling  an  organ  which  should  have  entertained 
this  question,  have  gone  to  their  graves  without  apparently  daring  to  look  it  in  the  face. 
How  strange  it  is  that  'champions  of  the  truth  and  standard-bearers  of  the  Lord,'  that 
might  lay  their  necks  on  the  block,  or  go  to  the  stake,  for  their  religious  professions  and 
opinions,  will  yet  (so  far  as  I  can  judge)  quail  before  Mrs.  Grundy  on  being  asked  to  en- 
tertain the  question  whether  or  not  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy  1 "  (p.  203). 

This  difficulty  can  be  got  over  in  the  way  I  have  always  maintained,  viz., 
that  the  subject  should  be  discussed  privately  before  being  publicly  mooted. 
For  this  purpose  the  organization  of  the  Scotch  Churches  naturally  pre- 
sented itself  to  me,  in  the  way  of  sending  information  to  the  Clerks  of  the 
Presbyteries,  to  be  handed  by  them  to  the  other  members,  and  afterwards 
to  their  friends  generally,  and  making  the  subject  one  of  discussion  on  ap- 
propriate occasions.    In  this  way  the  information  would,  to  a  great  extent, 
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"become  like  much  of  our  knowledge  that  does  not  require  an  effort  of  the 
intellect  to  comprehend  and  receive  it,  but  is  accepted,  '  not  as  a  matter  of 
enquiry  or  evidence,  but  merely  something  floating  in  the  air,  like  any  pop- 
ular idea.' " 

After  many  years'  labour  I  have  only  been  enabled  lately  to  learn  (and 
that  privately)  that  people  in  Scotland  "  do  not  deny  that  there  are  many 
people  amongst  them  who  are  of  Gipsy  blood,  and  are  aware  of  it,  but  they 
do  not  believe  that  these  are  Gipsies."  One  would  naturally  think  that 
these  are  "  members  of  the  tribe,"  that  are  averse  to  admit  it  publicly, 
as  did  one  to  me  when  he  said,  "I  am  one  myself,  for  ours  is  a  Gipsy 
family."  To  me  it  has  always  been  a  mystery  how  it  came  to  be  believed 
by  intelligent  people  that,  by  a  mere  change  of  habits,  the  Gipsies  have 
"ceased  to  be  Gipsies"  and  become  "common  natives"  by  being  "absorb- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  population,"  without  understanding  what  was  asserted, 
or  giving  the  subject  a  serious  thought.  After  all  I  have  written  on  this 
subject  it  seems  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  on  this  occasion  that  habits, 
character,  calling,  or  religion  do  not  constitute  any  race  as  distinguished 
from  another,  or  native  families  from  other  native  families.  And  surely 
these  circumstances  can  have  no  possible  bearing  on  the  question  of  people 
being  or  not  being  members  of  the  Gipsy  tribe,  that  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try as  if  it  were  yesterday,  and  has  been  forced  by  a  legal  and  social  pro- 
scription to  assume  an  incognito  among  their  fellow-creatures,  whom  they, 
for  the  most  part,  outwardly  resembie  in  every  respect.  It  should  instinct- 
ively appeal  to  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  that  people  of  Gipsy  blood 
and  sentiments,  while  highly  pleased  with  them,  will  naturally  hide  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  so  that  something  should  be  done  to  get  then 
to  acknowledge  themselves,  and  be  respected,  precisely  as  if  they  were  or- 
dinary natives,  or  failing  that,  to  establish  the  principle,  whether  the  Gipsy 
element  should  respond  or  not.  Since  "  the  blood  "  has  been  in  Scotland 
since  1506 — that  is  380  years — it  may  well  call  itself  and  be  regarded  as 
Scotch,  and  particularly  as  "the  blood  "  at  the  present  day  is  for  the  most 
part  "  ordinary  or  common  Scotch,"  whatever  "  members  of  the  tribe  "  may 
say  to  the  contrary.  In  this  way  the  race  has  been  "worked  into  the  'warp 
and  woof  of  humanity,  although  not  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the 
species." 

Simple  as  this  subject  is  in  itself,  there  is  doubtless  a  little  preliminary 
difficulty  in  understanding  it,  as  there  is  in  youths  applying  their  school  or 
college  knowledge  to  practical  life,  or  men  even  of  mature  years  in  using 
one  kind  of  information  for  other  purposes.  In  anticipation  of  a  certain 
kind  of  objectors  I  wrote  thus  in  my  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies  : — 

"  It  was  the  nature  of  man  in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  with  the  heathen  to-day,  to  wor- 
ship what  could  not  be  understood,  while  modern  civilization  seems  to  attribute  such 
phenomena  to  miracles.  It  is  even  presumptuous  to  have  recourse  to  such  an  alterna- 
tive, for  the  enquirer  may  be  deficient  in  the  intellect  necessary  to  prosecute  such  inves- 
tigations, or  he  may  not  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  "  (p.  533). 

Desperate  diseases  requiring  desperate  remedies  is  the  reason  for  my 
addressing  you  in  the  way  I  have  done,  on  a  subject  that  is  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  Scotch  cast  of  mind. 

I  remain,  Rev'd  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 
P.  O.  Box  2185.  JAMES  SIMSON. 

New  York,  January  1st,  1887. 
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Ever  since  entering  Great  Britain,  about  the  year  1506,  the 
Gipsies  have  been  drawing  into  their  body  the  blood  of  the 
ordinary  inhabitants  and  conforming  to  their  ways  ;  and  so 
prolific  has  the  race  been,  that  there  cannot  be  less  than 
250,000  Gipsies  of  all  castes,  colours,  characters,  occupations, 
degrees  of  education,  culture,  and  position  in  life,  in  the 
British  Isles  alone,  and  possibly  double  that  number.  There 
are  many  of  the  same  race  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  Gipsies  in  America  from  nearly  the 
first  cky  of  its  settlement ;  for  many  of  the  race  were  ban- 
ished to  the  plantations,  often  for  very  trifling  offences,  and 
sometimes  merely  for  being  by  "habit  and  repute  Egyp- 
tians." But  as  the  Gipsy  race  leaves  the  tent,  and  rises  to 
civilization,  it  hides  its  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
so  great  is  the  prejudice  against  the  name  of  Gipsy.  In 
Europe  and  America  together,  there  cannot  be  less  than 
4,000,000  Gipsies  in  existence.  John  Bunyan,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  Pilgrims  Progress,  was  one  of  this  singular 
people,  as  will  be  conclusively  shown  in  the  present  work. 
The  philosophy  of  the  existence  of  the  Jews  since  the  dis- 
persion will  also  be  discussed  and  established  in  it. 

When  the  "  wonderful  story  "  of  the  Gipsies  is  told  as  it 
ought  to  be  told,  it  constitutes  a  work  of  interest  to  many 
classes  of  readers,  being  a  subject  unique,  distinct  from,  and 
unknown  to,  the  rest  of  the  human  family.  In  the  present 
work,  the  race  has  been  treated  of  so  fully  and  elaborately, 
in  all  its  aspects,  as  in  a  great  measure  to  fill  and  satisfy  the 
mind,  instead  of  being,  as  heretofore,  little  better  than  a 
myth  to  the  understanding  of  the  most  intelligent  person. 

The  history  of  the  Gipsies,  when  thus  comprehensively 
treated,  forms  a  study  for  the  most  advanced  and  cultivated 
mind,  as  well  as  for  the  youth  whose  intellectual  and  literary 
character  is  still  to  be  formed  ;  and  furnishes,  among  other 
things,  a  system  of  science  not  too  abstract  in  its  nature,  and 
having  for  its  subject-matter  the  strongest  of  human  feelings 
and  sympathies.  The  work  also  seeks  to  raise  the  name  of 
Gipsy  out  of  the  dust,  where  it  now  lies ;  while  it  has  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  conversion  of  the  Jews,  the  ad- 
vancement of  Christianity  generally,  and  the  development  of 
historical  and  moral  science.  <» 

London,  October  iot/1,  1865. 


PREFACE. 


HAD  Notes  and  Queries  admitted  my  reply  to  the  Rev. 
John  Brown  of  Bedford  on  the  subject  of  John  Bun- 
yan,  as  given  in  article  II.,  this  publication  would  not  have 
appeared.  In  its  issue  of  the  31st  July,  it  printed  three  articles 
on  the  subject,  none  of  which  contained  almost  a  word  to  the 
point  on  the  question  at  issue.  On  sending  article  I.  on  John 
Bunycin  and  the  Gipsies  to  the  Manchester  Guardian,  I  said : — 
"  Publishing  it  with  my  signature  and  domicile  attached  will  re- 
lieve the  editor  of  a  special  or  personal  responsibility,  and  '  list ' 
the  subject  in  Great  Britain.  I  trust  that  the  Guardian  will  be 
the  medium  in  doing  that." 

It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  introduce  this  (or  almost 
any  new)  subject  to  the  British  public  and  civilization  at  large. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  this  besides  the  fact  of  journals  hav- 
ing already  fully  committed  themselves  on  the  subject,  making 
it  a  troublesome  business  to  get  them  to  revise  their  opinions. 
Among  these  I  may  give  the  Saturday  Revieiv,  in  article  III.  on 
the  Destiny  of  the  Gipsies.  It  was  very  wrong  for  it,  with  th  ; 
information  it  was  in  possession  of,  to  speak  of  "  the  absurd  fancy 
which  so  strangely  found  favour  with  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
which  has  been  wafted  back  again  to  us  from  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  ....  this  baseless  dream." 

My  object  in  this  small  publication  is  to  enlist  the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  the  British  and  especially  the  Scotch  press, 
which  can  be  manifested  by  them  bringing  the  subject  into  prom- 
inent notice,  even  by  copying  and  commenting  on  the  articles 
in  their  publications.  The  first  appeared  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  the  7th  July ;  the  second  was  sent  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  and  was  rejected  by  it  ;  and  the  third  was  also  sent  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  and  will  doubtless  be  similarly  treated. 

The  subject  of  the  Gipsies,  when  it  comes  to  be  understood, 
is  in  reality  a  very  simple  one,  for  it  merely  involves  an  investi- 
gation of  the  history  of  a  people  appearing  so  lately  in  Europe 
from  the  East — originally  a  swarthy,  tented  or  travelling  tribe, 
of  robber  habits,  that  was  legally  and  socially  proscribed  every- 
where, and  that  has  for  the  most  part  disappeared  to  the  eye,  by 
becoming  mixed  with  native  blood  and  adopting  native  habits, 
and  that  has  never  yet  been  acknowledged  by  anyone.  For 
these  reasons  it  has  been  forced  to  assume  an  incognito  and  re- 
main true  to  its  origin,  with  its  "  blood  and  a  sense  of  tribe  and 
soul  of  nationality,  and  a  cast  of  mind  and  words  and  sign ,  pe- 
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culiar  to  itself,"  go  where  it  might,  or  under  whatever  circum- 
stances it  may  be  found. 

When  this  subject  is  investigated  and  understood  it  luminously 
explains  the  origin  of  John  Bunyan,  which  has  never  been 
doubted,  but  always  believed,  by  thoughtful  and  candid  people, 
who  never  hitherto  have  had  the  subject  fully  explained  to 
them,  so  that  they  might  meet  the  unreasonable  objections  of 
others,  of  the  nature  of  the  prejudice  of  caste,  when  it  is  as- 
f  rted  that  he  was  not  merely  of  "Gipsy  descent,"  but  a  "  Gip- 
sy," which  is  applicable  to  a  person  of  any  calling,  character  or 
position  in  life,  in  common  with  what  exists  in  all  races,  what- 
ever their  origin  or  descent.  It  can  be  easily  understood  why 
Bunyan  did  not  add  to  his  account  of  his  descent,  "  in  other 
words,  I  am  a  Gipsy,"  for,  as  I  said  in  The  Social  Emancipation 
of  the  Gipsies,  under  the  heading  of  The  English  Universities  and 
John  Bunyan, — 

"  It  was  hangable  to  be  a  Gipsy,  by  the  law  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  for  any  person,  being  fourteen  years,  whether 
natural  born  subject  or  stranger,  who  had  been  seen  in  the  fellowship  of  such 
persons,  or  disguised  like  them,  and  remained  with  them  one  month,  at 
once  or  at  several  times"  (p.  22).  And  in  Was  Jo/in  Bunyan  a  Gip- 
sy? (1882),  I  said  "that  by  using  the  word  'Gipsy  '  he  would  have  con- 
»fused  his  reader,  for  in  that  case  he  would  have  had  to  explain  its  mean- 
ing as  applicable  to  himself.  This  would  have  been  foreign  to  his  subject, 
,and,  in  the  face  of  the  legal  responsibility,  would  have  compromised  his 
personal  safety,  and  proved  a  bar  to  his  usefulness,  or  standing  in  society,  as 
illustrated  by  the  aversion  on  the  part  of  so  many  to  investigate  the  idea  to- 
day "  (p..  .12)  . 

As  I  have  said  in  article  I.,  "  all  that  this  subject  stands  in 
need  of  is  investigation  and  discussion,  for  with  these  it  can 
take  care  of  itself."  Civilization  should  not  tolerate  the  idea  that 
&  large  part  of  the  population  must  remain  forever  socially  pro- 
scribed, to  gratify  the  prejudice  of  caste  of  the  others,  or  their 
incredulity  in  the  absence  of  the  instinctive  and  intuitive  traits 
that  are  necessary  to  perceive  all  the  bearings  of  the  subject  in 
discussion,  or  of  that  personal  and  social  courage  that  will  main- 
tain a  righteous  cause  under  all  circumstances. 

j.  s. 

P.  O.  Box  2,185. 
New  York,  August  23,  1886. 


I,— JOHN  BUN Y AN  AND  THE  GIPSIES* 


1READ  with  considerable  interest 
what  appeared  in  the  Manches- 
ter Guardian  of  the  ioth  inst.  The 
question  at  issue  is  a  very  simple 
one,  viz :  that  the  subject  of  the 
Gipsies  should  be  investigated  and 
treated  with  justice  by  the  rest  of 
the  population,  and  the  race  respect- 
ed u  according  to  the  rules  observed 
by  society  in  estimating  and  treat- 
ing members  of  the  community 
generally,  with  no  disparagement 
shown  to  Gipsy  blood  as  such, 
however  ardent  may  be  the  attach- 
ment for  it  shown  by  its  possessor." 

We  hear  of  such  a  person  being 
of  "  Gipsy  descent  or  extraction." 
Indeed  all  Gipsies  are  such,  whether 
the  phrase  applies  to  those  now  fol- 
lowing the  tent  or  van,  or  "  tramp- 
ing "  or  tinkering,  or  living  like 
other  people.  Thus  when  a  person 
of  respectable  character  and  calling 
and  standing  in  society  says  to  me, 
"  I  am  one  myself,  for  ours  is  a 
Gipsy  family,"  he  means  that  that  is 
his  blood  or  race,  and  that  at  some 
time  his  ancestors  followed  the  life 
and  bore  the  character  of  what  is 
popularly  understood  to  be  a  Gipsy. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in  per- 
ceiving that  such  a  person  will 
shrink  from  officiously  telling  his 
neighbours,  or  proclaiming  to  the 
world,  that  he  is  one  of  this  race 
that  was  legally  and  is  still  socially 
proscribed.  It  is  for  others  to  as- 
certain what  he  means  by  his  ad- 
mission, and  not  merely  abstain 
from  expressing  or  entertaining  any 
prejudice  on  that  account,  but  hold 
that  he  il  is  entitled  to  a  greater  re- 
spect than  should  be  shown  to  an- 


*  Reprinted  from  the  Manchester 
Guardian  of  the  7th  July. 


other  who  labours  under  no  such 
prejudice  in  regard  to  his  blood,'* 
It  is  only  after  the  subject  becomes 
understood,  and  is  looked  upon  with 
complacency  by  others,  that  we  can 
expect  people  to  own  "  the  blood,'* 
however  mixed  with  that  of  others. 
But  there  seems  to  be  a  great  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  world  under 
standing  the  subject.  Thus  people  in 
Scotland  say  that  they  "do  not  deny 
that  there  are  many  people  amongst 
them  who  are  of  Gipsy  blood,  and 
are  aware  of  it,  but  they  do  not  be- 
lieve that  these  are  Gipsies."  And 
All  the  Year  Round,  on  the  17th 
March,  1866,  spoke  of  the  subject  as 
"  another  craze,"  which  it  did  not  be- 
lieve ;  and  that  "  We  may  be  ex- 
cused if  we  somewhat  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  statements  which  can- 
not be  proved  by  any  modern  meth- 
ods known  to  us." 

In  The  English  Universities  and 
John  Bunyan,  I  wrote  thus  : — 

"And  yet,  great  as  is  the  prejudice 
against  the  Africans  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  limited  in  its  nature  ;  that 
is,  it  is  confined  to  certain  relations  in 
life,  and  does  not  extend  to  denying' 
their  virtues,  or  even  existence,  as  hap- 
pens with  the  Gipsies  in  Europe,  when 
in  their  habits  they  have  assimilated 
with  those  that  are  generally  termed 
natives  of  the  soil." 

In  The  Scottish  Churches  and  the 
Gipsies  I  wrote  as  follows  : — "  There  is 
to  be  encountered  in  the  first  place  the 
prejudice  (I  will  not  call  it  the  hos- 
tility) of  centuries,  that  has  become  a 
feeling  of  caste  —  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  grapple  with.  Yet  no  one  can 
he  blamed  for  that  feeling ;  it  is  but 
the  result  of  preceding  causes  or  cir- 
cumstances. It  has  had  this  effect 
upon  the  tribe,  that  they  are  '  ashamed' 
to  let  it  be  known  that  they  are  Gip- 

(5) 
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sies,  and  (as  it  may  be)  can  speak  the 
language,  and  they  think  they  •  would 
become  odious'  to  the  world  and 
would  be  '  looked  on  with  horror  and 
contempt'  in  consequence "  (p.  32). 
Of  this  prejudice  "it  cannot  be  said 
that  it  is  applied  to  other  Gipsies  than 
those  of  the  old  stock,  for  the  ques- 
tion has  never  been  tested  "  (p.  32) ; 
"  a  question  that  has  never  come  up 
for  consideration,  and  from  which  the 
tribe  naturally  and  instinctively 
shrinks  "  (p.  19). 

In  regard  to  John  Bunyan  having 
been  a  Gipsy,  I  said  in  The  Scottish 
Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  that  when 
the  question  is  thoroughly  examined, 
"  there  is  no  alternative  left  us  but 
to  conclude  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Gipsy  race"  (p.  7),  and 
doubtless  spoke  the  Gipsy  language 
in  great  purity.  He  said  that  his 
Cl  descent  was  well  known  to  many," 
and  yet  no  one  seems  to  have  heard 
of  it;  the  only  conclusion  is  that  it 
was  suppressed  by  those  who  be- 
came possessed  of  the  secret.  His 
case  is  representative  of  a  large 
body  of  people  in  the  British 
Islands,  and  the  world  generally, 
who  are  "  members  of  the  tribe." 
Thus,  "  the  race,  blood,  family  or 
name,  never  having  been  acknowl- 
edged, necessarily  led  to  what  I 
have  called  the  ( Gipsy  current  in 
society';  that  is,  the  Gipsy  element 
has  no  alternative  but  to  keep  itself 
separate  in  its  feelings  from  the  rest 
of  the  world." 

All  that  this  subject  stands  in 
need  of  is  investigation  and  discus- 
sion, for  with  these  it  can  take  care 
of  itself.  It  is  but  right  that  this 
people  should  be  openly  and  heart- 
ily acknowledged,  and  encouraged 
to  present  themselves  for  social  re- 
cognition, in  place  of  being  morally 
forced  (as  now)  to 

"Skulk  through  life  like  thieves,  con- 
spirators or  assassins,  afraid  of  being 
apprehended  by  all  they  meet  with  in 
the  event  of  these  coming  to  learn  all 
about  them,  however  good  their  char- 
acters may  be."  The  remedy  in  this 
case  involves  "  little  more  trouble  or 
expense,  on  tlw  part  of  the  world,  than 


the  '  stroke  of  a  pen,'  supported  by  the 
influence  of  such  people  or  organs  of 
society  as  the  world  regards  as  leaders 
in  the  realms  of  progress  and  thought." 

It  should  not  puzzle  any  one  to 
understand  me  when  I  say  that  the 
"Social  emancipation  of  the  Gip- 
sies, could  it  be  brought  about, 
would  be  cheap  at  an  expenditure 
of  even  ^20,000  to  a  person  who 
had  the  money  to  lay  out  on  it,"  if 
he  considers  that  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  write  as  I  have  done,  after 
saying  that  "  I  have  had  the  subject 
on  hand  for  thirty  years,  and  spent 
on  it  fully  ^1,000  in  money,  which 
at  simple  interest  would  now  exceed 
^2,000,  and  would  be  very  valua- 
ble to  me  to-day."  Society,  like 
an  individual,  has  to  be  taught 
everything,  whoever  takes  the  trou- 
ble and  bears  the  expense  of  do- 
ing it.  There  is  much  interest  in 
this  subject  for  a  variety  of  societies 
and  kinds  of  people,  but  like  every 
other  it  requires  to  be  created  by 
investigation  and  discussion,  so  that 
the  world  comes  to  understand  it,  in 
regard  to  its  history  during  the  past 
the  present  and  the  future.  It  is  of 
importance  were  it  only  as  illustra- 
tive of  the  idea  whether  truth  of 
any  kind  is  to  be  ascertained  by 
facts  or  suppositions.  In  regard  to 
John  Bunyan  having  been  a  Gipsy, 
I  said,  in  reply  to  an  article  in 
Blackwood 's  Magazine  for  May, 
1866:"— 

"  It  sounds  strange,  as  coming  from 
the  seat  of  legal  science  in  Scotland, 
to  be  told  that  a  thing  cannot  be 
proved  against  a  man  unless  he  con- 
fesses it ;  and  that  he  is  not  even  to  be 
believed  on  the  point  if  he  does  con- 
fess it,  but  declines  using  a  word  to 
which  the  law  and  society  attach  so 
severe  a  penalty  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion," viz  :  the  word  "  Gipsy." 

I  am  not  aware  that  Airs.  Carlyle 
was  publicly  known  to  have  been  of 
Gipsy  blood  till  it  was  published 
long  after  her  death,  nor  of  it  being 
admitted  by  any  one  hitherto  what 
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that  implied,  viz:  that  she  was  not 
"ordinary  or  common  Scotch,"  but 
" Scoto-Egyptian,"  or  "of  a  Gipsy 
family "  that  l<  came  trooping  into 
Scotland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  were  long  al- 
lowed to  govern  themselves  through 
their  chiefs,  under  treaties  with  the 

New  York,  June  24,  1886. 


various  sovereigns."  She  was  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  P'roude  as  follows  : — 
"  Her  features  were  not  regular,  but 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more 
interesting-looking  woman.  Her 
hair  was  raven  black,  her  eyes 
dark,  soft,  sad,  with  dangerous  light 
in  them." 


II.—  WAS  JOHN  BUN Y AN  A  GIPSY? 


THE  pamphlet,  entitled  John 
Bunyan  and  the  Gipsies,  which 
I  published  this  summer,  seems  to 
have  led  to  Dr.  James  Macaulay's 
article  in  Notes  and  Queries  on  the 
3d  July,  and  the  Rev.  John  Brown 
of  Bedford's  reply  on  the  17th.  It 
was  a  critique  on  Mr.  Brown's  book 
on  Bunyan,  and  also  contained  an 
article  on  the  Social  Ema7icipation 
of  the  Gipsies  and  on  the  Destiny 
of  the  Gipsies.  It  was  very  freely 
distributed  among  the  British  press, 
including  a  copy  to  Mr.  Brown  and 
three  copies  to  his  congregation, 
which  I  hope  he  delivered  to  them. 
I  did  the  same  with  the  Rev.  James 
Copner,  Vicar  of  Elstow.  At  page 
8  I  enumerated  seven  publications 
which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Brown,  who 
f.ays  that  I  am  "possessed  by  a 
harmless  craze,"  which  is  anything 
but  a  complimentary  return  for 
what  I  sent  him. 

My  first  article  on  this  subject 
appeared  in  Notes  and  Queries  on 
the  12th  December,  1857,  and  never 
called  forth  any  reply.  It  would 
seem  that  the  British  press  does  not 
wish  to  have  the  question  investi- 
gated, nor  to  learn  anything  about 
the  Gipsies  beyond  casual  allusions 
to  the  original  or  primitive  Gipsy, 
living  pretty  much  as  when  he  first 
appeared  in  Western  Europe,  in  the 
belief  that  very  soon  there  will  not 
be  one  in  existence  in  civilized 
countries.  I  asked  a  friend  to  in- 
form me  of  the  difficulty  there  was 
in  the  way  of  this  subject  being 
properly  treated  in  Scotland,  when 
he  replied  that  people  there  "  do 
not  deny  that  there  are  many  peo- 
ple amongst  them  who  are  of  Gipsy 
blood,  and  are  aware  of  it,  but  they 
(8) 


do  not  believe  that  these  are  Gip- 
sies." * 

Everything  stated  by  Mr.  Brown 
has  been  explained  and  refuted  by 
me  over  and  over  again,  and  I  think 
he  received  from  me  everything  I 
printed  on  the  subject,  except  the 
History  of  the  Gipsies  and  Contri- 
butions to  Natural  History,  etc., 
which  contained  considerable  on 
the  Gipsies.  Without  a  knowledge 
of  the  Gipsies  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  form  a  correct  idea 
on  Bunyan  having  been  one  ot 
"the  tribe."  Mr.  Brown  seems  to 
have  no  such  knowledge,  and  to  be 
unwilling  to  be  instructed  on  the 
subject.  In  Was  John*  Bunyan  a 
Gipsy  ?  (1882)  p.  16,  I  addressed 
fifteen  interrogatories  to  him,  and  he 
never  answered  them,  nor  is  he 
likely  to  do  it.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  take  up  the  space  of 
Notes  and  Queries  on  this  subject, 
and  I  refer  to  my  publications, 
which  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Mac- 
lachlan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  and 
Messrs.  Bailliere,  London.  Still  I 
may  comment  shortly  on  what  Mr. 
Brown  has  published  in  Notes  and 
Queries.  First,  he  has  nothing  to 
say  about  the  Scotch  ''John  Brown 
and  George  Brown,  Egyptians,"  in 
1554,  who  "had  been  the  children 
of  a  native  father  or  had  previously 
assumed  the  surname  of  Brown,  the 
first  being  the  most  probable";  nor 
of  Dr.  Robert  Gordon,  of  the  High 
Church,  Edinburgh,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle  having  been  of  Gipsy  blood. 
He  speaks  of  me  labouring  under  a 
"harmless  craze."  I  think  that  he 
labours  under   a   craze  when  he 


Quoted  at  page  5. 
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asserts  that  Bunyan's  "  descent," 
which  was  "  well  known  to  many/' 
was  from  a  M  broken-down  branch 
of  an  aristocratic  family  that  entered 
England  with  William  the  Con- 
queror";  and  that  Banyan  (an  or- 
dinary native  of  England  !),  when  in 
a  state  of  spiritual  excitement,  imag- 
ined that  he  and  his  father's  family 
were  Jews;  and  that  the  tinkers 
were  or  are  anything  but  ''Gipsies 
of  more  or  less  mixed  blood,  of 
whatever  length  of  descent  from  the 
original  stock,  etc."  *  In  that  re- 
spect Mr.  Brown  says  : — "  Bunyan 
was  a  tinker  ;  therefore,  say  some, 
he  must  have  been  a  Gipsy.  Does 
it  necessarily  follow  ?  Are  all  tink- 
ers Gipsies  ?  .  .  .  There  was  a  differ- 
ence between  persons  so  described 
[that  is,  braseyers]  and  travelling 
tinkers";  about  which  Mr.  Brown 
apparently  knows  nothing.  Another 
craze  of  Mr.  Brown  is  that  Bunyan s 
of  Norman  descent,  following  the 
"respectable"  calling  of  braziers, 
and  possessing  a  house  and  land, 
and  making  wills,  were  of  "a  low 
and  inconsiderable  generation,"  and 
of  "  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  in 
the  land,"  and  that  that  "  simply 
described  the  poor  and  labouiing 
class."  f  I  refer  to  what  I  have 
published  on  this  subject.  Even  in 
regard  to  matters  of  fact,  Mr.  Brown 
says  that  I  "  assert  that  the  Bunyan 
family  were  Gipsies  who,  on  settling 
in  Bedfordshire,  took  the  name  of 
the  family  on  whose  soil  they  chiefly 
lived";  while  in  my  pamphlet,  that 
he  had  before  him,  I  said  that  the 
most  probable  pedigree  of  Bun- 
yan was  that  the  little  wayside  pub- 
lican, or  his  male  heir,  married  a 
Gipsy,  "leading  to  their  issue  being 


*  That  is,  "  If  there  were  native  travel- 
ling tinkers  in  England  before  the  arrival 
of  the  Gipsies  there,  the  latter  as  travel- 
ling smiths,  with  their  organization, 
would  soon  have  driven  off  the  others 
or  amalgamated  with  them." 

f  Bunyan  was  addressing  the  "poor 
and  labouring  class." 


turned  into  the  Gipsy  current  in 
society."  After  that  we  have  one 
calling  himself  a  ''petty  chapman," 
and  those  succeeding  him  "  bra- 
ziers" or  tinkers  (for  John  Bunyan 
admitted  that  he  was  a  tinker),  with 
their  headquarters  at  the  family's 
homestead  called  "  Bunyan's  End."  * 

Like  all  such,  then  and  in  Eng- 
land and  other  countries  to-day, 
they  would  say  nothing  about  their 
being  Gipsies.  It  would  only  be 
the  primitive  part  of  the  tribe,  who 
were  publicly  known  to  be  such, 
that  would  be  styled  Gipsies  in  pub- 
lic records  ;  so  that  when  Mr.  Brown 
says  that  Bunyan's  family  could  not 
have  been  Gipsies  because  they 
were  not  publicly  recorded  as  such, 
and  probably  did  not  travel  far  be- 
yond their  dwelling,  we  have  another 
craze.  And  when  he  says  that,  al- 
though I  have  "issued  pamphlets 
innumerable  on  the  question,"  I 
have  "never  yet  adc\.ced  a  single 
shred  of  historic  evidence  to  sup- 
port my  statement,"  he  assert?  the 
very  opposite  of  what  is  true. 

All  that  Mr.  Brown  says  amounts 
to  this,  that  there  were  people  living 
in  a  certain  part  of  England  of  the 
name  of  Bunyan  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Gipsies;  therefore  it 
was  and  is  impossible  that  John 
Bunyan  could  have  been  a  Gipsy  ! 
and  that  no  one  even  now  can  pos- 
sibly be  a  Gipsy  if  he  bears  a  name 
that  existed  in  England  or  anywhere 
before  the  Gipsies  made  their  ap- 
pearance !  And  yet  Mr.  Brown 
writes  as  follows  : — "  I  ignored  the 
question  because  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  positive  evidence  I  was  able 
to  adduce  had  settled  it  for  ever."  f 


*  Publicans,  petty  chapmen,  and  tink- 
ers would  indicate  that  the  introduction 
of  the  Gipsy  blood  into  the  family  had 
come  from  a  pretty  primitive  member  of 
the  tribe.  The  calling  and  caste  of  tink- 
ers did  not  originate,  at  so  recent  a  date, 
from  publicans  of  the  English  native 
race  exclusively. 

\  He  did  not  even  allude  to  the  ques- 
tion in  his  book  on  Bunyan. 
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The  fact  of  John  Bunyan  having 
been  "  the  first  that  is  known  to  the 
world  of  eminent  Gipsies,  the  prince 
of  allegorists  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  men  and  Christians," 
is  merely  part  of  the  subject  of  the 
Gipsies,  in  an  effort  that  should  be 
made  to  have  it  treated  with  justice, 
and  the  people  publicly  acknowl- 
edged, whether  they  wish  it  or  not. 
Every  sensible  and  candid,  liberal 
and  humane  man  should  do  his  best 
to  create  the  opinion  that  it  is  no 
discredit  for  a  person  to  have  a 
Gipsy  ancestry,  that  is,  possess  a 
Gipsy  nationality ;  for  it  is  every 
whit  as  respectable  a  descent  as 
others  tracing  theirs  to  a  barbarous 
or  semi-barbarous  state.  It  ill  be- 
comes a  man  of  Mr.  Brown's  appa- 
rent mental  peculiarities  to  even 
offer  an  opinion  on  a  subject  that  is 
very  simple  in  its  nature,  and  does 
not  call  for  a  vast  stretch  of  intellect 
or  colossal  mental  qualities  for  the 
solution  of  it.  I  would  again  refer 
to  what  I  have  published  on  the 
subject,  and  would  rather  be  ex- 
cused for  taking  no  further  notice  of 
it  when  men  like  Mr.  Brown  say 
that  I  have  "never  yet  adduced  a 
single  shred  of  historic  evidence  to 
support  my  statement."  * 

Among  Mr.  Brown's  incongruous 
ideas  is  the  following,  in  regard  to 
Bunyan's  imagining  that  he  and  his 
father's  family  or  "house"  were 
Jews  : — "  Even  if  they  [the  Gipsies] 
had  been  [Israelites],  it  would  be 


*  Mr.  Brown  seems  to  have  very 
crude  ideas  as  to  what  constitutes  "his- 
toric evidence,"  and  finds  fault  with 
people  "inferring"  or  concluding  from 
Bunyan's  autobiography,  entitled  Grace 
Abounding,  as  to  what  was  his  "de- 
scent," which,  he  said,  4 '  was  well  known 
to  many."  He  even  said,  in  the  Daily 
News,  that  "  I  had  really  nothing  to  go 
upon  but  Bunyan's  own  words  "  about 
himself  (which  is  not  a  fact),  as  if  these 
had  no  bearing  on  the  question,  and 
were  not  worth  listening  to,  and  pos- 
sessed no  meaning  !  as  I  wrote  in  Was 
John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy?  (1882),  p.  12. 


necessary  for  Mr.  Simson  to  show 
that  the  Israelites  were  Gipsies,  and 
tli at  Bunyan  was  aware  of  the  fact." 
Mr.  Brown's  "positive  evidence," 
in  regard  to  Bunyan  not  having 
been  a  Gipsy,  consists  in  his  not 
having  been  able  to  find  a  trace  "  of 
the  wandering  Gipsy  life"  in  Bun- 
yan's family  (after  the  race  had  been 
in  England  upwards  of  a  century) ; 
and  that  none  could  have  been  or 
can  now  be  Gipsies  unless  they 
were  or  are  now  so  designated  in 
some  public  register  or  record  [or 
admitted  that  they  were  or  are 
Gipsies],  And  further,  "  the  Gip- 
sies were  wanderers,  and  the  Bim- 
yans  cannot  be  so  described  con- 
sequently they  could  not  have  been 
Gipsies  !  It  is  unnecessary  to  fol- 
low him  in  regard  to  the  transmis- 
sion of  the  Bunyan  dwelling  in 
passing  from  a  native  Englishman 
to  his  son  by  a  Gipsy  wife.  Mr. 
Brown  concludes  with  the  following 
ex  cathedrd  decision  : — "  If  I  am 
asked,  Was  Bunyan  of  Gipsy  origin  ? 
I  can  only  answer  that  my  very  de- 
cided conviction  is  that  he  was  Lot," 
after  ignoring  (and  now  perverting) 
everything  bearing  on  the  subject 
even  what  came  out  of  Bunyan's 
mouth. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Brown 
will  not  again  say  that  I  am  "  pos- 
sessed by  a  harmless  craze,"  and 
that  "  a  thing  cannot  be  proved 
against  a  man  unless  he  confesses 
it,  and  that  he  is  not  even  to  be  be- 
lieved on  the  point  if  he  does  con- 
fess it,  but  declines  using  a  word  to 
which  the  law  and  society  attach  so 
severe  a  penalty  as  the  one  in  ques- 
tion," viz.,  the  word  "  Gipsy."  * 

I  opened  this  discussion  in  Notes 
and  Queries  on  the  12th  December, 
1857,  and  it  is  but  right  that  I 
should  •  close  it,  unless  objectors 
should  controvert  what  I  have  as- 
serted in  Notes  and  Queries  or  pub- 
lished elsewhere. 


*  Quoted  at  page  6. 


New  York,  July  31,  1886. 


III.— THE  DESTINY  OF  THE  GIPSIES. 


IV  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a 
journal  of  the  standing  of  the 
Saturday  Review  should  have 
echoed  the  crude  and  inconsistent 
opinions  of  the  Rev.  John  Brown 
of  Bedford  in  regard  to  the  family 
or  nationality  of  John  Banyan  [as  it 
did  in  its  issue  of  the  ioth  July]. 
It  received  from  me  a  copy  of 
everything  I  published  on  the  sub- 
ject. In  John  B uny an  and  the  Gip- 
sies (1882),  there  are  two  articles 
entitled  Mr.  Leland  011  the  Gipsies 
(pp.  11-21),  which  I  offered  to  the 
Saturday  Review,  accompanied  by 
letters,  part  of  which,  as  printed  in 
the  preface,  read  thus  : — 

"  I  admit  that  it  is  a  very  difficult 
and  delicate  matter  for  a  journal  to 
*  go  back  on  '  a  position  once  taken  up 
011  any  question ;  but  I  think  that  if 
you  admit  the  intended  article  the 
point  will  be  gained  without  any  re- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  the  journal 
or  editor  ;  and  that  the  insertion  of  it 
would  put  the  journal  in  its  proper 
position  before  the  world,  without  re- 
canting anything.  I  further  wrote  that 
purely  literary  journals  must  necessa- 
rily labour  under  great  disadvantages 
when  called  on  to  notice  a  book  on  a 
very  special  subject,  unless  they  can 
find  a  writer  who  can  do  it  for  them." 

In  my  letters  I  said  that  "  it  was 
not  pleasant  to  see  the  Saturday 
Review  take  up  such  positions  as 
that  the  1  race  of  the  Gipsies  is  ex- 
tinguished by  the  enclosure  of  com- 
mons and  waste  lands,'  whatever 
effect  that  may  have  on  the  habits 
of  the  representative  part  of  it ;  or 
that  John  Bunyan  could  not  have 
been  a  Gipsy,  because  an  interested 
and  indiscriminating  country  preach- 
er found  that  the  name  (variously 
spelt)  was  in  existence  before  the 
race  arrived  in  the  country ! "  I 
further  said  that  by  referring  to  The 
Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies 
(p.  25),  and  my  Reminiscences  of 
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Childhood,  etc.  (p.  80),  it  would  be 
seen  "how  far  the  Saturday  Review 
has  committed  itself  on  the  subject 
of  the  Gipsies.''  I  enumerated  va- 
rious means  1  adopted  to  make  the 
subject  conventional,  so  that  what 
is  not  now  conventional  will  doubt- 
less sooner  or  later  become  such." 
"Under  any  circumstances  the  matter 
sent  you  will  appear  by  and  by  as 
part  of  a  regular  publication,  and  I 
would  not  like  to  have  it  said  that 
you  had  declined  it.  .  .  .  I  need 
not  remind  you  that  there  are 
things  conventional  to-day  that  were 
not  such  lately,  as  there  will  be 
things  conventional  that  are  not 
such  now." 

In  Was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy  1 
^1882),  I  wrote  thus: — 

"The  Gipsy  subject  will  not  always 
remain  in  its  present  position.  It  will 
sooner  or  later  have  a  resurrection, 
when  some  one  will  see  who  were  the 
'  goats  '  on  the  occasion.  Bunyan  will 
occupy  a  very  important  position  in 
what  is  now  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  my  Disquisition  on  the 
Gipsies,  published  in  London  in  1865  : — 
'  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  there  cannot 
be  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
Gipsies  in  the  British  Isles,  who  are 
living  under  a  grinding  despotism  of 
caste ;  a  despotism  so  absolute  and 
odious  that  the  people  upon  whom  it 
bears  cannot,  as  in  Scotland,  were  it 
almost  to  save  their  lives,  even  say 
who  they  are"'  (p.  13).  And  in  the 
preface  to  Joh?i  Bunyan  and  the  Gip- 
sies (1882),  as  part  of  a  letter  sent  to 
the  Saturday  Review,  I  wrote  thus  : — 
"  Surely  the  strange  and  unfortunate 
Gipsy  race  and  its  various  off-shoots 
have  not  sinned  beyond  the  forgive- 
ness of  the  rest  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, so  that  what  represents  a  rela- 
tively-large body  of  British  subjects 
cannot  be  acknowledged  even  by  name ; 
leaving  to  others  to  look  upon  or  as- 
sociate with  them  as  each  member  0/ 
the  native  race  may  see  fit." 

(11) 


IV.— JOHN 


BUNYAN* 


1AM  in  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
the  15th  August.  A  pamphlet  on 
Was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy  ?  An 
Address  to  the  British  Press ,  which 
I  send  you  herewith  (to  say  nothing 
of  previous  ones),  partly  anticipates 
your  objection,  which  I  consider  of 
a  singular  nature,  viz.,  that  in  order 
to  believe  that  John  Bunyan  was 
one  of  the  Gipsy  tribe  it  would  be 
"  necessary  to  find  some  distinct 
contemporaneous  reference  to  him 
(or  one  of  his  kindred)  as  an  Egyp- 
tian or  Gipsy."  Why  should  that 
be  necessary?  Why  cannot  a  ques- 
tion be  investigated  and  settled  to- 
day because  some  one  did  not  on  a 
previous  occasion  even  allude  to  it, 
assuming  that  the  idea  ever  occurred 
to  him,  or  that  he  was  willing  to 
treat  it  and  search  for  information 
in  regard  to  it  ?  The  prejudice 
against  the  name  of  Gipsy  was  ap- 
parently as  great,  if  not  greater,  then 
than  now,  and  then  the  legal  respon- 
sibility was  absolute.  The  evidence 
is  now  as  clear,  if  not  clearer,  than 
it  was.  Bunyan  said  that  his  "  de- 
scent was  well  known  to  many," 
who  seem  to  have  suppressed  it. 
Now,  when  the  race  can  speak  out 
so  far  as  the  law  is  concerned,  the 
evidence  will  become  much  clearer, 
and  could  easily  be  got  but  for  the 
unfortunate  prejudice  and  incredu- 
lity that  prevail.  To  state  the  sub- 
ject fully  it  would  be  necessary  for 
me  to  repeat  most  of  what  I  have 
published  on  the  subject,  especially 
as  given  in  the  small  works  men- 
tioned at  page  8  of  John  Bunyan 


*  This  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  a 
gentleman  in  Scotland.  It  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  postscript  to  the  preceding 
pages. 

New  York,  September  8,  1886. 
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and  the  Gipsies,  which  I  sent  you. 
I  said  in  The  Scottish  Churches  and 
the  Gipsies: — 

"  You  know  that  we  hang  people  on 
circumstantial  evidence,  actually  hang 
them  on  the  mere  force  of  circum- 
stances, without  direct  proof,  and  just- 
ly so.  Cannot  we,  then,  use  such 
evidence  to  prove  a  simple  fact  regard- 
ing1 the  nationality  of  a  man,  whose 
praises  are  in  all  the  churches,  and 
indeed  in  all  the  world,  when  every 
moral  and  religious,  every  humane  and 
God-like  purpose  is  to  be  served  by 
it?"  (p.  34). 

I  have  always  felt  surprised  that 
Bunyan  admitted  so  much  as  he  did. 
In  John  Bunyan  and  the  Gipsies 
(1882),  p.  8,  I  said  :— 

"  To  have  the  subject  investigated 
and  understood,  and  the  people  ac- 
knowledged, if  it  implied  that  John 
Bunyan  was  to  be  included  as  one  of 
them,  is  what  he  will  never  counten- 
ance ;  on  which  account  his  wish  is 
that  the  subject  may  remain  in  per- 
petual darkness.  Proof  is  not  what  he 
wants,  nor  will  he  say  what  it  should 
consist  of." 

That  John  Bunyan  was  not  a 
Gipsy,  but  exclusively  of  the  ordi- 
nary native  English  race,  is  what 
cannot  be  supported  by  even  the 
shadow  of  an  argument,  and  yet 
people  will  stoutly  maintain  the  lat- 
ter, and  utterly  disregard  the  evi- 
dence and  common  sense  to  the 
contrary.  On  this  subject  I  think  I 
have  nothing  to  add  to  what  I  have 
published,  except  to  say  that  poor 
humanity  has  made  a  sorry  response 
to  what  I  have  been  advocating  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  whatever  it  may 
ultimately  do  in  the  matter.  You 
will  please  make  whatever  use  you 
like  of  this  letter. 


JOHN  BUNYAN 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  BRITISH  PRESS. 


THE  ENGLISH  UNIVERSITIES  AND  JOHN  BUNYAN,  AND  THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA  AND  THE  GIPSIES. 

"  In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  James  Simson  again  does  battle  in  support  of  his  con- 
tention that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy — a  thesis  first  promulgated  by  him  in  an  elabo- 
rate work  on  the  Gipsies,  published  in  1865.  He  is  indignant  at  Mr.  Froude  for 
ignoring  the  discussion  of  the  question  in  his  recent  biography  of  Bunyan,  and  he 
comments  in  strong  terms  on  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Francis  H.  Groome,  in  the  article 
'Gipsies,'  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  that  John  Bunyan 
'does  not  appear  to  have  had  one  drop  of  Gipsy  blood."'  "Mr.  Sanson's  tractate 
will  be  perused  with  deep  interest  by  all  students  of  the  customs  and  history  of  the 
Gipsies." — Edinburgh  Courant,  November  3,  1880. 

"In  this  pamphlet  Mr.  James  Simson,  editor  of  Simson  s  History  of  the  Gipsies^ 
slates  his  grounds  for  believing  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy,  and  invokes  the 
assistance  of  the  Universities  to  investigate  the  matter  and  put  it  beyond  the  pos- 
sibility of  doubt.  It  may  not  matter  much  whether  or  not  the  'immortal  dreamer' 
was  a  Gipsy,  and  we  do  not  think  Mr.  Simson  attaches  any  great  importance  to 
the  circumstance  per  se.  What  he  aims  at,  we  believe,  is  to  stir  up  some  interest 
in  the  Gipsy  race,  and  this  he  thinks  may  be  done  were  the  public  to  have  their 
sympathies  awakened  by  the  fact  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  descendant  of  it.  By 
way  of  supplement,  Mr.  Simson  criticises  some  statements  made  in  an  article  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  the  Gipsies.  The  curious  in  the  subject  of  Gipsy 
lore  will  doubtless  find  in  the  pamphlet  matt^j:  that  will  interest  them." — Perthshire 
Advertiser,  October  28,  1880. 

"  Mr.  Simson  suggests,  and  supports,  on  arguments  that  have  the  highest  bear- 
ing on  anthropological  questions,  the  theory  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy.  The 
great  secret  that  civilised  Europe  has  even  now  amongst  it  a  few  individuals  who 
are  descended  from  a  Hindoo  race,  and  are  capable,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  a  particularly  original  soul  of  their  own,  to  reconcile  some  of  the  difficulties 
between  the  eastern  and  the  western  schools  of  thought,  may  be  the  real  future  fact 
of  modern  anthropology.  The  difficulty  is,  of  course,  where  and  how  to  find  the 
Gipsies.  We  have  been  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Simson's  pamphlet.  It  is  not 
every  writer  who  has  treated  the  subject  in  his  philosophical  manner  ;  and  we  are 
glad  to  perceive  that  he  strongly  accents  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  a  Gipsy 
and  yet  be  entirely  ignorant  [not  absolutely  so]  of  the  Gipsy  language.  Evidently 
Mr.  Simson  has  studied  anthropological  problems  at  first  hand,  and  apart  from  the 
speculators  who  have  regarded  language  as  the  first  key  to  the  science  of  man." — 
Public  Opinion,  October  15,  1880. 

CHARLES  WATERTON,  Naturalist. 
"  That  Mr.  Simson  had  a  duty— to  himself  as  well  as  to  the  public —  to  perform 
in  justifying  his  previous  remarks  about  Charles  Waterton,  by  writing  this  mono- 
graph, is  unquestionable.  Although  it  is  a  somewhat  difficult  task  unsparingly  to 
point  out  the  mistakes  and  shortcomings  of  a  man,  when  he  can  no  longer  defend 
himself,  without  seeming  to  be  guilty  of  an  offence  against  the  old  rule — Nil  nisi 
bonum  de  mortuis — Mr.  Simson  may  fairly  claim  credit  for  having  adhered  to  the 
Shakespearian  advice  in  regard  to  fault-finding  ;  for,  if  he  has  extenuated  nothing, 
he  has  set  down  naught  in  malice.  The  example  of  Charles  Waterton,  country 
gentleman  and  naturalist,  may  serve  as  a  useful  warning  to  students  of  natural 
history,  by  teaching  them  that  only  the  most  patient  investigation  and  careful  reflec- 
lion  can  produce  results  that  will  be  of  real  and  permanent  value  to  science.  They 
have  here  the  example  of  a  man  who  had  most  excellent  opportunities  for  such  in- 
vestigations, as  well  as  the  strongest  taste  for  their  pursuit,  and  who,  by  an  exact 
and  systematic  method  of  study,  might  have  made  most  important  additions  to  oui 
knowledge  of  natural  history.  But  by  inaccurate  observation,  by  a  certain  loose- 
ness of  statement,  and  by  taking  things  for  granted  instead  of  personally  verifying 
them  he  has  greatly  diminished  the  value  of  his  labours.  Mr.  Simson,  though 
his  task  is  to  set  right  the  unduly  high  estimate  in  which  the  squire  of  Walton  Hall 
has  been  held  as  a  man  of  science,  shows  an  appreciation  of  the  strong  points  of 
his  character  that  completely  takes  away  any  appearance  of  censoriousness ;  and 
his  work  incidentally  affords  an  interesting  study  of  the  man  himself,  who,  in  his 
persona!  life  and  his  enthusiastic  devotion  to  natural  history,  showed  a  strong 
individuality  that  is  quae  refreshing  in  this  age  of  conventionalities." — Aberdeen 
Journal.  August  30 


PREFACE. 


HE  two  following  articles,  entitled  John  Bunyan  and  The 


Gipsies,  were  offered,  unsuccessfully,  to  several  English 
publications,  and  are  now  submitted  in  this  form  to  the  British 
Press  generally.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  assert  very  positively 
why  they  were  rejected.  I  think  that  they  explain  themselves, 
and  require  little  to  be  said  on  that  head.  The  race,  blood,  family 
or  name,  never  having  been  acknowledged,  necessarily  led  to  what 
I  have  called  the  "  Gipsy  current  in  society  ";  that  is,  the  Gipsy 
element  has  no  alternative  but  to  keep  itself  separate  in  its  feel- 
ings from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  subject  is  one  that  is,  or 
should  be,  easily  understood,  were  it  only  by  the  admission  of  a 
very  respectable  Scotchman,  made  under  great  excitement,  and 
confirmed  by  an  oath,  when  he  said,  "  I  am  one  myself,  for  ours 
is  a  Gipsy  family."  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  subject  should 
be  thoroughly  investigated  and  have  justice  done  to  it.  There 
seems  hitherto  to  have  been  a  great  aversion  to  do  that,  whatever 
the  cause — whether  from  a  fear  of  offending  conventional  feeling 
or  from  business,  social,  or  personal  timidity.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  something  will  be  done  in  the  future.  I  may  well  make  such 
a  request,  for  since  I  left  Scotland,  in  185 1, 1  have  had  the  subject 
on  hand  for  thirty  years,  and  spent  on  it  fully  ;£  1,000  in  money, 
which  at  simple  interest  would  now  exceed  £2,000,  and  would  be 
very  valuable  to  me  to-day.  And  yet  the  "  Social  emancipation 
of  the  Gipsies,"  could  it  be  brought  about,  would  be  cheap  at  an 
expenditure  of  even  £20,000,  to  a  person  who  had  the  money  to 
lay  out  on  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  British  and  especially 
the  Scotch  Press  will  bring  into  prominent  notice  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings,  so  that  any  one  possessing  "  the  blood  "  can  say 
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plainly  that  he  or  she  is  "  one  of  the  tribe  especially  as  it  in- 
eludes  such  people  as  the  late  Mrs.  Carlyle,  whose  progenitor, 
William  Baillie,  and  his  tribe  are  very  fully  described  in  The  History 
of  the  Gipsies.  Her  admission,  as  I  have  said,  "  should  endear  her 
to  all  of 1  the  tribe/  as  well  as  human  nature  itself"  (p.  12).  Still, 
it  seems  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  get  a  new  idea  like  this  even 
entertained,  for  when  one  speaks  of  Gipsies  people  are  apt  to 
think  exclusively  of  what  are  popularly  understood  to  be  such. 

j.  s. 

Nfiw  York,  1st  May,  1886. 


JOHN  BUN Y AN. 


THE  Rev.  John  Brown  of  Bed- 
ford, in  the  preface  to  the  book 
just  published  by  him,  says  of  Bun- 
yan  that  "  everything  relating  to  him 
that  can  be  reliably  told  is  matter  of 
unfailing  interest  to  minds  the  most 

diverse  There  is  still  room, 

and  even  need,  for  one  that  should 
aim  at  strictest  accuracy,  and  bring 
up  to  present  date  all  that  can 
be  known  concerning  him."  In  re- 
ality he  has  not  told  us  who  Bunyan 
was,  and  has  ignored  what  has  been 
advanced  by  others  on  that  head. 
Thus  Sir  Walter  Scott  said  that 
"  Bunyan  was  most  probably  a  Gipsy 
reclaimed,"  Mr.  Offor,  an  editor  of 
Bunyan's  works,  that  "  his  father 
must  have  been  a  Gipsy,"  and  Mr. 
Leland  that  he  "  was  a  Gipsy." 

In  opposition  to  this,  Mr.  Brown 
says: — "  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  Bunyans  sprang  from  those 
Northmen  who  came  to  us  through 
Normandy  In  this  way  prob- 
ably the  Bunyans  came  to  be  the 
feudal  tenants  of  Nigel  de  Albini, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Arundel" 
(p.  22).  In  his  Book  of  the  Bunyan 
Festival  Mr.  Brown  asserted  that 
the  fact  of  the  name  of  Bunyan  (va- 
riously spelt)  having  existed  in  Eng- 
land before  the  Gipsies  made  their 
appearance  there  4<  effectually  dis- 
poses -of  the  supposition  that  the 
Bunyans  were  Gipsies."  He  does 
not  make  the  same  assertion  in  the 
present  work,  but  assumes  it,  although 
he  is  well  aware  (for  I  informed  him 
of  the  fact)  that  in  a  Writ  of  the 
Scots  Parliament,  of  the  8th  April, 
1554,  we  have  "  John  Brown  and 
George  Brown,  Egyptians."  In  re- 
gard to  this  I  said,  in  Was  John 
Bunyan  a  Gipsy  ?  that  these  ''had 
been  the  children  of  a  native  father 


or  had  previously  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Brown,  the  first  being  the 
most  probable";  and  that  they 
"  seem  to  have  been  the  first  Gipsies 
mentioned  officially  in  Great  Britain 
with  full  native  names"  (p.  18).  If 
Bunyan's  ancestors  came  into  Eng- 
land with  William  the  Conqueror  ue 
could  have  said  that  his  descent 
was  "  the  noblest  and  most  honoured 
of  all  the  families  in  the  land."  Instead 
of  that  he  told  us  that  his  "  descent" 
was  "of  a  low  and  inconsiderable 
generation,"  his  "  father's  house  being 
of  that  rank  that  is  meanest  and 
most  despised  of  all  the  families  in 
the  land,"  and  "  not  of  the  Israelites," 
but  "tinkers,"  that  is,  Gipsies  of 
mixed  blood.  His  descent,  he  said, 
was  "  well  known  to  many,"  so  that 
there  never  was  occasion  to  question 
it,  although  it  was  most  likely  sup- 
pressed by  those  who  became  pos- 
sessed of  the  secret. 

In  regard  to  the  "  Tinkers,"  it  is 
natural  to  ask,  who  were  they  ?  All 
over  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
the  world  generally,  they  are  looked 
upon  as  almost  a  foreign  caste,  dis- 
tinct from  the  rest  of  the  population, 
who  will  not  many  with  them,  and 
will  avoid  all  but  business  or  out- 
door intercourse  with  them.  Still,  it 
is  not  generally  known  who  they  are 
in  reality.  I  have  on  previous  oc- 
casions very  elaborately  shown  that 
they  are  Gipsies  of  more  or  less 
mixed  blood,  of  whatever  length  of 
descent  from  the  original  stock  ;  and 
that  if  there  were  native  travelling 
tinkers  in  England  before  the  anival 
of  the  Gipsies  there,  the  latter  as 
travelling  smiths,  with  their  organiza- 
tion, would  soon  have  driven  off  tne 
others  or  amalgamated  with  them. 

Another  admission  of  Bunyan  Mr. 
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Brown  has  not  noticed,  although  I 
pointed  it  out  to  him  when  I  saw  him 
in  New  York  in  1882,  and  it  is  this  : — 

"Another  thought  came  into  my 
mind,  and  that  was  whether  we  [his 
family  and  relations]  were  of  the  Israel- 
ites or  no;  for  finding  in  the  Scriptures 
that  they  were  once  the  peculiar  people  of 
God,  thought  I,  if  I  were  one  of  this 
race,  [how  significant  is  the  expression  !] 
my  soul  must  needs  be  happy.  Now, 
again,  I  found  within  me  a  great  longing 
to  be  resolved  about  this  question,  but 
cjukl  not  tell  how  I  should.  At  last  I 
asked  my  father  of  it,  who  told  me,  No, 
we  [his  father  included]  were  not." 

Such  an  admission,  taken  with  his 
u  lather's  house  being  of  that  rank 
that  is  meanest  and  most  despised 
of  all  the  families  in  the  land,"  and 
being  "  tinkers,"  that  is,  Gipsies  of 
mixed  blood,  is  proof  that  Bunyan 
did  not  consider  that  his  "father's 
house"  was  a  broken-down  branch 
of  an  aristocratic  family  that  entered 
England  with  William  the  Conquer- 
or.* 

In  the  appendix  to  my  Reminis- 
cences of  Childhood,  etc.,  I  said  : — 

"  Even  in  regard  to  solid  English  farm- 
ers of  to-day,  no  one  would  ever  think  of 
saying  that  a  tinker  (whatever  his  pedi- 
gree) was  necessarily,  or  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, a  brother  or  a  cousin  ol 
them,  merely  on  account  of  the  similari- 
ty of  the  surname,  and  his  frequenting 
or  living  in  their  neighbouthood,  or  hav- 
ing been  born  in  it.  And  no  more  rea- 
son would  there  be  for  saying  the  same 
in  1628,  when  Bunyan  was  born.  Be- 
tween 1506,  when  the  Gipsies  arrived  in 
Great  Britain,  and  1628,  there  had  doubt- 
less been  six  generations  of  the  race 
born  in  the  land,  so  that  there  had  been 
ample  time  for  it,  in  its  mixtures  of 
blood,  to  have  settled  and  advanced  so 
lar  as  it  did  to  the  birth  of  the  immortal 
dreamer"  (p.  81).    In  Was  Jjh/i  Bua- 


*  In  The  Social  Emancipation  of  the 
Gipsies,  I  said  :  — "  Still  it  is  probable  that 
if  the  name  Bonyon  indicated  a  Norman 
origin,  there  was  that  blood  in  Bunyan's 
veins,  as  there  was  Knox  and  Welsh 
bloo  I  in  Mrs.  Carlyle,  in  addition  to  her 
Gipfcy  blood  "  (p.  15). 


yan  a  Gipsy  ?  I  said  : — "Asserting  as  a 
fact  that  from  the  surname,  his  ancestors 
were  ordinary  natives  of  England,  and 
landed  proprietors  at  that,  is  nearly  as 
unreasonable  as  to  maintain  that  every 
English  Gipsy  of  the  name  of  Stanley  is 
nearly  related  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  be- 
cause his  name  is  Stanley  "  (p.  13). 

This  still  leaves  the  question  to  be 
answered,  What  was  Bunyan's  pedi- 
gree ?  It  was  most  probably  as 
given  in  Was  John  Bimyan  a  Gip- 
sy ? : — 

"  William  Bonyon  (who  died  in  1542) 
and  his  wife  were  apparently  ordinary 
English  people,  which  would  make 
Thomas  of  the  same  race.  His  wife — 
the  '  lawless  brewer  and  baker  ' —  was 
either  of  the  native  race  or  of  a  supe- 
rior class  of  mixed  Gipsies,  perhaps  of 
the  second  generation  born  in  Eng- 
land. If  she  was  the  former,  the  male 
heir  of  Thomas  married  a  Gipsy  while 
he  kept  his  little  wayside  public  house, 
leading  to  their  issue  being  turned  into 
the  Gipsy  current  in  society.  Thus  the 
little  property  of  '  Bunyan's  End  ' 
would  remain  in  the  family,  leading  to 
a  will  being  made  to  bequeath  it  from 
generation  to  generation.  '  Petty  chap- 
men and  tinkers  '  (using  tinker  instead 
of  brazier)  are  the  happiest  words  that 
could  be  used  to  describe  many  Gip- 
sies of  mixed  blood  in  England  to-day." 
Had  William  Bonyon  and  his  wife  been 
ordinary  English  people,  "  the  tradition 
of  it  would  soon  have  died  out  in  their 
Gipsy  descendants  of  mixed  blood  but 
for  the  little  property  that  remained  in 
the  family  ;  for  the  associations  of  de- 
scent from  the  native  race  are  not 
pleasant  to  the  tribe  when  they  con- 
sider the  hard  feelings  which  it  has 
entertained  for  their  Gipsy  blood " 
(P-  r9). 

Acquiring  the  little  property  of 
Bunyan's  End"  would  give  the 
family  a  settled  residence  and  ap- 
parently prevent  its  descendants 
using  a  tent  in  its  hereditary  calling  of 
travelling  tinkers.  And  it  is  as  likely 
that  the  family,  having  been  "  turned 
into  the  Gipsy  current  in  society," 
would,  with  its  travelling  tinker 
calling  and  habits,  sooner  or  later 
become  completely  separated  from 
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the  blood  on  the  "  native  side  of  the 
house."  Their  settled  residence, 
belonging  to  the  family,  would  lead 
to  them  having  their  marriages  and 
baptisms  recorded,  like  their  neigh- 
bours, and  as  is  common  with  Gip- 
sies under  such  circumstances. 
Hence  it  follows,  as  I  have  said  in 
the  appendix  to  my  Reminiscences  of 
Childhood,  etc.,  that, 

"  The  whole  trouble  or  mystery  in 
regard  to  Bunyan  is  solved  by  the  sim- 
ple idea  of  a  Gipsy  family  settling  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  native  families  of 
influence  whose  surname  they  assumed 
[or  marrying  into  a  native  family]  and 
making  Elstow  their  headquarters  or 
residence,  as  was  the  uniform  custom 
of  the  tribe  all  over  Great  Britain. 
This  circumstance  makes  it  a  difficult 
matter  in  some  instances  to  distinguish 
by  the  1  Christian  and  surname,  in 
county  parish  registers,  '  which  was 
which,'  so  far  back  as  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century  "  (p.  82),  or  at 
any  time  or  under  any  circumstances. 

Even  Mr.  Brown  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — "  There  were  in  Bedfordshire 
at  that  time  no  fewer  than  three 
other  John  Bunyans,  each  of  whom 
would  be  more  likely  to  be  asked  to 
sign  the  return  [relating  to  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament]  than  the  tinker  of 
Elstow.  One  of  these  was  a  farmer 
at  Streatley,  the  other  two,  father 
and  son,  were  yeomen  at  Cranfield  " 
(p.  102). 

John  Bunyan's  father,  himself,  and 
his  son  styled  themselves  "  braziers  " 
to  the  last,  while  John  admitted  that 
he  was  a  "  tinker  " — the  public  de- 
signation of  at  least  three  genera- 
tions of  the  family.  Brazier  is  a 
favourite  word  with  the  Gipsies,  as  it 
sounds  better  than  tinker,  and  is 
frequently  put  on  their  tombstones. 
On  the  20th  August,  1672,  a  barn 
was  conveyed  to  "John  Bunyan  of 
the  town  of  Bedford,  brazier,"  and 
others  whose  businesses  were  also 
designated  (p.  230)  ;  and  in  a  deed 
dated  23  December,  1685,  he  styles 
himself  a  "brazier"  (p.  350).  "  His 
eldest  son,  John,  was  brought  up  to 


the  ancestral  trade  of  a  brazier,  and 
carried  on  business  in  the  town  till 
his  death  in  1728"  (p.  401),  and 
styled  himself  a  "  brazier "  in  his 
will  (p.  402). 

Mr.  Brown  says  : — "  John  Bunyan, 
born  in  the  English  Midlands,  may 
be  taken  as  in  some  sense  a  character- 
istic representative  of  the  region  that 
gave  him  birth  "  (!)  (p.  1).  '; '  Even 
as  a  child,'  he  says,  *  I  had  few 
equals  in  cursing,  swearing,  lying 
and  blaspheming  the  holy  name  of 
God.'  The  wickedness  begun  thus 
early  lasted  long.  He  was  a  grown 
man  when  one  who  was  '  herself  a 
loose  and  ungodly  wretch,'  and 
therefore  not  over-nice,  (  protested 
that  it  made  her  tremble  to  hear 
him  that  was  the  ungodliest  fellow 
for  swearing  ever  she  heard  in  all 
her  life,  and  that  it  was  enough  to 
spoil  all  the  youth  in  the  whole 
town.'  ....  But  it  was  Bun- 
yan's misfortune  to  be  surrounded 
by  men  who,  either  from  want  of 
sympathy  or  lack  of  light,  could  help 
him  very  little  till  his  fiercest  battle 
was  fought  out  and  ended"  (p.  60). 
u  Unfortunately  their  son,  while  tell- 
ing so  much  about  his  own  inward 
experiences,  tells  us  but  little  con- 
cerning his  father  and  mother "  (p. 
33)- 

The  fact  of  them  being  "  tinkers," 
with  the  prejudice  that  existed  against 
the  calling  and  caste,  would  prevent 
Bunyan,  with  his  natural  tact  and 
taste,  from  saying  almost  anything 
about  them,  as  well  as  his  other 
relations.  His  case,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it,  was  one  of  "  Grace 
Abounding,"  however  it  might  have 
been  with  his  relatives.  Still,  as  his 
ancestors  owned  a  cottage,  and  a 
little  ground  surrounding  it,  and  left 
wills  bequeathing  them  and  personal 
property,  it  could  not  have  been 
said  by  John  Bunyan,  according  to 
any  itative  hypothesis,  that  his 
'*  father's  house  "  was  "  of  that  rank 
that  is  meanest  and  most  despised 
of  all  the  families  in  the  land,"  and 
"not  of  the  Israelites."    They  were 
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simply  tinkers,  that  is,  Gipsies  of 
mixed  blood.  Bunyan's  language  I 
have  elsewhere  described  as  "in 
harmony  with  that  of  the  population 
at  large,"  but  that  he  "  doubtless 
had  the  feelings  peculiar  to  all  of 
the  tribe  with  reference  to  their 
origin  and  race." 

Mr.  Brown,  so  far  from  telling  us 
who  Bunyan  was,  has  misled  the 
world  in  regard  to  the  immortal 
dreamer.  He  cannot  plead  igno- 
rance, for  of  all  I  have  published  lat- 
terly on  the  subject  I  have  sent 
copies  to  him,  as  well  as  several 
copies  to  his  congregation.  I  did 
the  same  with  the  Rev.  James  Cop- 
ner,  vicar  of  Elstow,  and  his  congre- 
gation. These,  I  think,  included 
the  following: — \st.John  Bunyan  and 
the  Gipsies  ;  2d.  Was  John  Bunyan 
a  Gipsy  1  3d.  The  Gipsies  as  illus- 
trated by  John  Bunyan,  Mrs*  Car- 
lyle  and  others ;  4th.  The  Scottish 
Churches  a?id  the  Gipsies ;  $th. 
Reminiscences  of  Childhood,  etc.,  con- 
taining an  appendix  on  the  Gipsies  ; 
and  6th.  The  Social  Emancipation  of 
the  Gipsies,  containing  articles  en- 
titled The  English  Universities  and 
John  Bunyan,  and  The  Encyclope- 
dia Brita?inica  and  the  Gipsies — all 
as  published  by  Messrs.  Maclach- 
lan  &  Stewart,  Edinburgh,  and 
Messrs.  Bailliere,  Tyndall  &  Cox, 
London  ;  besides  a  double  circular 
entitled  The  Scottish  Churches  and 
the  Gipsies,  and  The  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Gipsies. 

When  I  saw  Mr.  Brown  in  New 
York  in  1882,  "  I  alluded  to  all 

of  Bunyan's  admissions  And 

when  I  said  that  *  one  cannot  say  in 
England  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy 
for  society  would  not  allow  it,'  he 
made  no  reply,  so  far  as  I  noticed, 
but  appeared  to  wince  at  the  remark. 
....  I  was  satisfied  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  have  the  truth  about  Bunyan 

admitted  Now  he  says  that 

there  is  no  'ferocious  prejudice  of 
caste  against  the  name  of  Gipsy,' 
and  that  k  none  of  Bunyan's  admirers 
would  object  to  his  being  shown  to 


be  a  Gipsy  if  only  sufficient  proof 
were  adduced,'  while  he  has  ignored 
everything  that  bears  upon  the  sub- 
ject, even  what  came  out  of  Bun- 
yan's mouth  " — as  I  wrote  in  Was 
John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy?  pp.  15  and 
16.  What  has  been  said  of  Mr. 
Brown  applies  equally  well  to  the 
Rev.  James  Copner,  vicar  of  El- 
stow. 

In  The  Social  Emancipation  of  the 
Gipsies  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

"  The  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
world  to  acknowledge  the  Gipsy  blood, 
and  the  aversion  on  the  part  of 4  the 
blood '  when  mixed  with  that  of  others 
to  present  itself  for  acknowledgment, 
seem  to  constitute  the  knot  or  '  snarl ' 
which  requires  adjusting.  And  yet  this 
subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  humanity  as  a  turning-point  in  his- 
tory, viz.:  the  social  emancipation  of  a 
people,  or  at  least  of  an  idea,  that  calls 
for  little  more  trouble  or  expense,  on  the 
part  of  the  world,  than  the  'stroke  of  a 
pen,'  supported  by  the  influence  of 
such  people  or  organs  of  society  as  the 
world  regards  as  leaders  in  the  realms 
of  progress  and  thought  "  (p.  1 5). 

In  my  Contributions  to  Natural 
History,  etc.,  I  wrote  thus  : — 

44  It  unfortunately  happens  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  peculiarity  of  their  origin 
and  the  prejudice  of  the  rest .  of  the 
population,  the  race  hide  the  fact  of 
their  being  Gipsies  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  as  they  acquire  settled  habits  or 
even  leave  the  tent,  so  that  they  never 
get  the  credit  of  any  good  that  may 
spring  from  them  as  a  people  "  (p.  158). 
44  Settling  this  question  in  the  affirma- 
tive would  resemble  a  decision  in  a  su- 
preme court  of  justice,  in  a  case  that  is 
representative  of  many  others,  and 
could  not  fail  to  have  an  immense  influ- 
ence on  the  raising  up  of  the  Gipsy 
tribe  to  which  Bunyan  belonged  "  (p. 
203). 

In  The  Gipsies  as  illustrated,  etc., 
I  said : — 

44  The  Graphic,  for  the  26th  August, 
expressed  its  pleasure  on  finding,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Brown's  fanciful  theory, 
that  Bunyan's  family  were  4  positively 
respectable  people,'  and  not  'tinkering 
Gipsies.'    Therein  lies  all  the  trouble. 
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Surely  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Gordon 
[of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh] 
was,  in  every  way  in  which  he  could 
be  considered,  a  man  of  the  high- 
est respectability,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
lyle's  respectability  can  be  questioned 
by  no  one.  As  I  have  already  said,  her 
admission  '  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  elucidation  of  the  history  of  the 
Gipsy  race  in  Scotland'  "  (p.  9). 

She  gave  her  descent  as  from  Will- 
iam Baillie,  who  was  killed  in  1724, 
and  spoke  of  his  son  Matthew,  who 
was  living  about  1770,  as  "a  thor- 
ough gentleman  in  his  way,  and  six 
feet  four  in  stature"  (p.  22)  ;  and  of 
Tennyson  having  "  something  of  the 
Gipsy  in  his  appearance,  which  for 
me  is  perfectly  charming"  (p.  26). 
"  Her  affections  or  real  allegiance 
doubtless  went  to  *  her  tribe'  that 
entered  Scotland  before  1506,  and 
in  particular  to  Towla  Bailyow  and 
Geleyr  Bailyow,  two  of  the  '  thirteen 
patriarchs  of  Scottish  Gipsydom'; 
one  of  them  probably  having  been 


her  progenitor  Hence  Car- 

lyle's  account  of  her  indifference  to 
her  native  connexion  "  (p.  29). 

Mr.  Froude,  in  his  highly  conven- 
tional work  on  Bunyan,  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  his  nationality, 
and,  like  Mr.  Brown,  entirely  ignored 
the  immortal  dreamer's  informa- 
tion about  his  11  father's  house"  not 
being  "of  the  Israelites."  And  he 
left  out  the  most  interesting  fact 
connected  with  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Neither 
has  made  any  reply  to  what  I  have 
published  on  these  subjects.  The 
fifteen  interrogatories  in  Was  John 
Bunyan  a  Gipsy?  (p.  16)  addressed 
to  Mr.  Brown  are  not  likely  to  be 
answered  by  him.  The  question  at 
issue  is  the  acknowledgment  of  John 
Bunyan  "as  the  first  that  is  known  to 
the  world  of  eminent  Gipsies,  the 
prince  of  allegorists,  and  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  men  and  Chris- 
tians," who  doubtless  spoke  the  Gipsy 
language  in  great  purity. 


THE  GIPSIES, 


I.   Mr.  V.  E.  Morwood  on  the 
Gipsies. 

THE  History  of  the  Gipsies,  by 
Walter  Simson,  collected  for  the 
most  part  between  1817  and  183 1, 
and  edited  and  brought  down  by  nie, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Sampson 
Low  &  Co.,  in  1865,  contained  the 
following  : — 

"  To  thoroughly  understand  how  a 
Gipsy  with  fair  hair  and  blue  eyes  can 
be  as  much  a  Gipsy  as  one  with  black 
may  be  termed  '  passing  the  pons  ast- 
norum  of  the  Gipsy  question.'  Once 
over  the  bridge  and  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  on  the  jour- 
ney, unless  it  be  to  understand  that  a 
Gipsy  can  be  a  Gipsy  without  living  in 
a  tent  or  being  a  rogue  "  (p.  383). 

This  work,  including  the  index, 
made  a  closely  printed  book  of  575 
pages,  and  contained  "  all  or  almost 
all  of  the  points  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject in  hand";  and  yet  Mr.  Mor- 
wood speaks  of  it  as  "a  short  ac- 
count of  the  Gipsies  written  a  few 
years  since  ";  and  of  his  own  as  fol- 
lows : — "  Although,  according  to  the 
best  authorities,  Gipsies  have  lived 
in  England  nearly  four  hundred 
years,  yet  comparatively  little  is 
known  either  of  their  origin,  charac- 
ter or  general  life." 

His  title  is  incorrect,  as  his  book 
is  not  an  account  of  the  Gipsies  in 
"eity,  tent  and  van,"  but  in  the  tent 
and  van  only,  for  he  speaks  of  il  the 
few  instances  in  which  Gipsies  of 
this  and  other  countries  have  been 
induced  to  abandon  tent  life  and  to 
settle  in  towns."  At  its  best  his  book 
is  a  collection  of  anecdotes  of  the 
outdoor  primitive  Gipsies,  taken 
from  others  who  have  written  on  the 
subject,  and  his  own  experiences, 
which  are  given  in  a  fair,  tolerant 
and  kindly  spirit ;  but  seldom  or 
never  does  he  intimate  the  sources 


from  which  he  takes  his  anecdotes 
from  others  when  that  would  lead  his 
readers  to  refer  to  the  works  alluded 
to.  Thus  he  takes  at  least  two  from 
the  book  I  published,  without  ac- 
knowledgment. I  might  say  of  Mr. 
Morwood's  book  what  I  wrote  of 
those  of  Mr.  Borrow,  Mr.  Groome, 
and  Mr.  Leland  : — 

"These  writers  are  useful  in  their 
ways,  but  beyond  that  they  spoil  the 
subject  of  the  Gipsies,  in  consequence 
of  the  utter  absence  in  them  of  every- 
thing of  the  nature  of  a  philosophy  of 
the  subject,  which  is  peculiar  to  all  the 
works  that  have  hitherto  appeared  on 
the  Gipsies  (p.  532),  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  or  heard  of  them."  * 

Mr.  Morwood's  contributions  to 
the  subject  are  but  illustrations  or 
repetitions  of  an  "  oft-told  tale." 
And  so  are  his  opinions  on  the  points 
raised  by  him,  such  as  the  Sudra 
origin  of  the  Gipsies.  He  gives  no 
reason  why  this  caste  only  should 
have  left  India,  in  the  face  of  the 
argument  given  by  me  to  the  con- 
trary (p.  38).  In  the  work  published 
by  me,  and  in  my  subsequent  publi- 
cations, there  will  be  found  how  the 
Gipsies  acquired  British  names,  that 
is,  by  assuming  them,  and  by  inter- 
marriage with  males  of  the  native 
race. 

In  short,  Mr.  Morwood's  book  has 
no  real  standing  on  this  subject,  in- 
asmuch as  it  contains  little  or  noth- 
ing of  what  may  be  called  "  original 
research,"  and  accords  almost  noth- 

*The  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies, 
p.  18. — I  have  reviewed  these  three  writers 
very  fully  : — Mr.  Borrow,  in  The  His- 
tory of  the  Gipsies  (see.  index),  and  in 
Contributions  to  Natural  History,  etc.,  pp. 
1 12-150,  and  pp.  200-201;  Mr.  Groome,  in 
The  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  pp. 
7-19,  and  pp.  59-61  ;  and  Mr.  Leland,  in 
John  Bunyan  and  the  Gipsies  (1882),  pp. 
11-21. 
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ing  of  importance  to  those  who  have 
treated  the  subject.  He  does  not 
advance  it,  but  rather  spoils  it,  as  I 
have  said.  He  lays  great  (but  not 
undue)  stress  on  the  prejudice  that 
exists  against  the  Gipsies.  That 
prejudice  forces  all  the  Gipsies  to  as- 
sume an  incognito,  except  when  it  is 
unavoidable,  or  when  it  will  serve 
their  purposes  to  be  known  as  Gip- 
sies ;  so  that  the  race,  in  its  mixed 
state  as  regards  blood,  occupying 
many  positions  in  life,"never  get  the 
credit  of  any  good  that  may  spring 
from  them  as  a  people."  When  we 
come  to  define  "  what  a  Gipsy  is,"  we 
find  that  a  person  may  be  one  of  the 
race  whether  he  lives  in  a  tent  or  a 
house,  in  a  "  but-and-a-ben  "  or  a 
palace,  representing  "  the  blood  "  in 
its  descent  since  1506,  as  I  have  il- 
lustrated at  great  length  on  so  many 
occasions  that  it  would  take  up  too 
much  room  to  enumerate  them  here. 
Let  this  fact  be  established  and  it 
breaks  down,  at  least  in  feeling 
or  principle,  the  prejudice  of  caste 
that  exists  against  the  name  and 
blood  as  such ;  and  presents  to  the 
primitive  Gipsies  a  position  to  which 
they  may  aspire,  so  that  the  preju- 
dice that  exists  against  them  in  their 
present  condition  is  applicable  to 
their  ways  of  life  only,  and  not  to 
their  blood  and  descent,  or  tribe  and 
language.  This  is  the  most  import- 
ant step  towards  improving  the  Gip- 
sies. It  does  not  serve  much  pur- 
pose to  interfere  too  directly  with 
them  as  Gipsies. 

I  notice  that  the  word  Gipsy  is  al- 
ways printed  by  Mr.  Morwood  with 
a  small  g.  In  that  respect  I  said : — 

"  Among  the  various  means  by  which 
the  name  of  Gipsy  can  be  raised  up,  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  beginning  the 
word  with  a  capital  is  one  of  no  small 
importance.  The  almost  invariable 
custom  with  writers  in  that  respect  has 
been  as  it  they  were  describing  rats  and 
mice  instead  of  a  race  of  men "  (p. 
441),  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Islands  in  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
in  many  positions  ot  life. 


II.  The  Social  Emancipation  of 

the  Gipsies. 
In  one  of  my  publications  on  the 
Gipsies,  I  said  that  <c  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  phenomenon  con- 
nected with  the  Gipsies  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world,  without  any  real  in- 
vestigation or  knowledge,  should  have 
believed  that ' ceasing  to  be  Gipsies' 
has  been  brought  about  by  a  change 
of  dress,  character,  habits  or  ideas,"* 
so  that  "we  have  the  bare  suppo- 
sition that  if  there  are  10,000  Gipsies 
of  the  popular  kind  in  England 
to-day,  there  will  be  none  to-mor- 
row in  the  event  of  their  dropping 
every  outward  thing  peculiar  to  them 
as  Gipsies,  and  10.000  the  day  fol- 
lowing by  their  resuming  it";  and 
that  Gipsies  can  become  common 
natives  in  a  night,  and  be  either  as 
often  and  at  as  short  intervals  as  they 
please. "t 

What  I  have  written  shows  that  the 
subject  of  the  Gipsies  requires  a 
thorough  investigation  on  its  merits, 
and  not  according  to  preconceived 
opinions  and  popular  impressions.  It 
is  surprising  that  people  should  not 
have  stumbled  by  accident  on  the  true 
position  of  the  question  rather  than  on 
the  current  one,  which  led  me  to  ask, 
"  How  could  anyone  say  that  the  pro- 
geny and  descendants  of  this  people 
had  no  more  affinity  with  the  tribe, 
or  even  knowledge  of  it,  than  the 
company  that  played  the  part  on  the 
stage  the  night  before?  "J 

*'  That  there  should  be  great  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  it  being  investigated 
and  the  facts  of  it  ascertained  is  nat- 
ural enough ;  but  that  there  should  be 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  being  un- 
derstood and  treated  with  justice, 
after  being  investigated  and  ascer- 
tained, is  surprising,  for  it  is  very  sim- 
ple in  its  nature."§ 

*  The  Social  Emancipation  of  the 
Gipsies,  p.  14. 

T  The  Scottish  Churches  and  the 
Gipsies,  pp.  5-6. 

\  Contributions  to  Natural  History, 
etc.,  p.  112. 

§  Circular  to  the  Scottish  Churches,  1. 
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In  my  various  publications  on  this 
subject  I  think  I  presented  every  as- 
pect in  which  it  could  be  viewed. 
In  the  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  I 
said  : — 

"  What  guarantee  have  we  that  Pro- 
fessor Wilson  was  not  '  taking  a  look  at 
the  old  thing'  when  rambling  with  the 
Gipsies  in  his  youth  ?  There  are  Gipsy 
families  in  Edinburgh  to-day  of  as  re- 
spectable standing  and  of  as  good 
descent  as  could  be  said  of  him  or  many 
others  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves in  the  world  "  (p.  471).  In  The 
Gipsies  as  illustrated  by  John  Bunyan, 
Mrs.  Carlyle  and  others,  I  have  given 
my  reasons  for  thinking  that  he  was  "  a 
member  of  the  tribe  "  (p.  30). 

Perhaps  there  is  no  other  subject 
that  could  be  mentioned  that  requires 
us,  in  investigating  it,  to  go  so  entire- 
ly according  to  evidence,  and  lay 
aside  "  preconceived  opinions,  preju- 
dices and  dogmatisms."  In  my  dif- 
ferent publications  I  think  I  explained 
it  very  logically,  minutely  and  satis- 
factorily, preparing  the  way  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  person  like  Mrs.  Carlyle, 
who  was  described  by  Mr.  Froude  as 
follows  : — "  Her  features  were  not 
regular,  but  I  thought  I  had  never 
seen  a  more  interesting-looking 
woman.  Her  hair  was  raven  black, 
her  eyes  dark,  soft,  sad,  with  danger- 
ous light  in  them." 

In  my  publication  last  alluded  to, 
I  said  : — 

"In  regard  to  her  pedigree  Carlyle 
wrote  in  his  Reminiscences  that  she 
'cared  little  or  nothing  about  these 
genealogies  '  about  John  Knox.  .  .  .  Her 
heart  in  that  respect,  beating  in  response 
to  her  Gipsy  blood  and  feelings,  went 
out  to  the  Gipsy  chief,  Matthew  Baillie — 
the  granduncle  of  her  grandmother, 
who,  as  she  said,  '  could  steal  a  horse 
from  under  the  owner  if  he  liked,  but 
left  always  the  saddle  and  bridle  '  "  (p. 
22). 

Mrs.  Carlyle' s  admission  of  her  de- 
scent from  William  Baillie,  and  her 
relationship,  so  affectionately  express- 
ed, to  his  son  Matthew  Baillie,  and 
his  wife  Mary  Yorkston — all  so  mi- 
nutely described  in  The  History  of 


the  Gipsies  —  should  endear  her  to 
all  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as  human  na- 
ture itself,  especially  as  I  have  said 
that  she  is  the  first  Scotch  woman 
of  standing,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
publicly  avowed  having  been  of  the 
Gipsy  race"  (p.  11). 

I  heard  from  Scotland  lately  that 
people  there  "  do  not  deny  that  there 
are  many  people  amongst  them  who 
are  of  Gipsy  blood,  and  are  aware  of 
it  ;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  these 
are  Gipsies."  To  that  I  replied  : — 
"  That  surely  is  more  than  half  the 
battle.  Being  '  aware  of  being  of  Gip- 
sy blood'  should  of  itself  make  them 
'  members  of  the  tribe.'  What  is 
wanted  in  this  case  seems  to  be  dis- 
cussion, accompanied  by  the  publicly 
expressed  belief  of  people  whose 
opinions  are  apt  to  influence  others." 
In  The  Gipsies  as  illustrated,  etc.,  I 
said  : — 

"  Such  is  the  position  of  Scottish  Gip- 
sydom,  developed  or  '  evolved '  since 
1506,  that  we  cannot  distinguish  to- 
day who  are  Gipsy  from  who  are  not 
Gipsy  ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  to 
be  drawn  that  the  social  proscription  of 
the  name  and  blood  should  be  removed, 
and  each  member  of  the  race  as  such 
treated  according  to  his  personal  merits. 
They  are  both  Scotch,  that  is,  ordinary 
or  common  Scotch,  and  Scotch  on  a  Gip- 
sy foundation,  or  Gipsy  on  a  Scotch 
foundation.  The  latter  hold  themselves 
to  be  '  Scoto-Egyptians,'  or  '  of  a  Gipsy 
family  '  that  came  trooping  into  Scotland 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  were  long  allowed  to  govern  them- 
selves, through  their  chiefs,  under  treaties 
with  the  various  sovereigns  "  (p.  30). 

III.  The  Destiny  of  the  Gipsies. 

There  should  be  no  surprise  ex- 
cited in  our  knowing  so  little  about 
the  Gipsies,  especially  after  they 
leave  the  tent  or  van  ;  the  real  won- 
der being  that  they  should  tell  us 
almost  anything  about  themselves. 
For  the  idea  of  presenting  the  race, 
so  far  as  it  is  known,  for  the  respect 
of  the  world  seems  to  many  to  be 
little  better  than  picking  up  a  rattle- 
snake and  proposing  to  make  a  man 
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of  him  ;  while  in  Scotland  the  hum- 
blest native  will  say  that  he  "  would 
as  soon  take  a  toad  to  his  bosom  as 
marry  a  tinkler." 

In  my  Contributions  to  Natural 
History,  etc.,  I  said  that  the  subject 
of  the  Gipsies  "  presents  little  inter- 
est to  the  world  if  it  means  only  a 
certain  style  of  life  that  may  cease 
at  any  moment"  (p.  153).  "  The 
real  interest,  in  the  higher  sense  of 
the  word,  attaching  to  this  people  is 
centred  in  the  relation  in  which  it 
stands  to  others  around  it,  with  refer- 
ence to  intermarriage  and  the  destiny 
of  the  mixed  progeny  and  that  of  the 
tribe  generally,  especially  in  English- 
speaking  countries  "(p.  200).  In  The 
Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies  I 
said  : — "Who  originated  this  idea  of 
the  Gipsies  '  ceasing  to  be  Gipsies ' 
it  is  unnecessary  particularly  to  en- 
quire ;  it  is  of  more  importance  to 
say  that  it  has  acquired  the  strength 
almost  of  truth,  and  illustrates  how 
careful  people  should  be  in  making 
assertions  that  may  cause  much  evil 
and  more  labour  in  setting  them 
aside"  (p.  5).  The  Gipsies  being  a 
question  of  race  cannot  be  affected 
by  a  change  of  habits  of  any  kind, 
which  led  me  to  speak  of  the  so- 
called  "ceasing  to  be  Gipsies  "  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  "  vagaries  of  the 
human  mind";  and  to  ask,  "  What 
could  two  Scotch  Gipsies  propagate 
in  body  and  mind  but  Gipsies  ?  They 
certainly  could  not  give  origin  to 
Tews  or  common  Scotch  ;  but  Gipsy 
Scotch  or  Scotch  Gipsy  would  infal- 
libly follow."*  In  regard  to  this  subject 
1  entered  very  fully  into  it  in  my  Dis- 
quisition on  the  Gipsies  and  asked  : — 

"What  is  to  be  the  future  of  the 
Gipsy  race  ?  A  reply  to  this  question 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of  it  during 
the  past,  as  described ;  for  it  resolves 
itself  into  two  very  simple  matters  of 
fact.  In  the  first  place  we  have  a 
foreign  race  deemed  by  itself  to  be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  universal,  introduced  into 
Scotland,  for  example,  taken  root  there, 

*  The  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies  t 
p.  19. 


spread  and  flourished  ;  a  race  that  rests 
upon  a  basis  the  strongest  imaginable. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  the  preju- 
dice of  caste  towards  the  name,  which 
those  bearing  it  escape  only  by  assum- 
ing an  incognito  among  their  fellow- 
creatures.  These  two  principles,  act- 
ing upon  beings  possessing  the  feelings 
of  men  will  of  themselves  produce 
that  state  of  things  which  will  consti- 
tute the  history  of  the  Gipsies  during 
all  time  coming,  whatever  may  be  the 
changes  that  may  come   over  their 

character  and  condition  How 

can  we  imagine  this  race,  arriving  in 
Europe  so  lately  as  the  tifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  in  Scotland  the  century  fol- 
lowing, with  an  origin  so  distinct  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  so  treated 
by  the  world,  can  possibly  have  lost  a 
consciousness  of  nationality  in  its  de- 
scent in  so  short  a  time  after  arrival? 
....  This  sensation  in  the  minds  of 
the  Gipsies  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
race  creates  in  a  great  measure  its  im- 
mortality "  (p.  441).  In  The  Gipsies 
as  illustrated,  etc.,  I  said  : — "  Hence 
the  natural  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Gipsies  for  their  origin,  tribe  and  lan- 
guage pulled  very  strongly  in  that  di- 
rection, while  the  prejudice  of  the 
natives  pushed  them  from  them  in  the 
same  direction.  The  result  has  been 
two  currents  in  society,  or  a  double 
nationality — the  Gipsy  one  and  the 
ordinary  one  of  the  country.  A  com- 
plete amalgamation  with  the  natives, 
so  that  the  Gipsy  element  and  feeling 
would  disappear  was  thus  in  the  nature 
of  things  impossible  "  (p.  6). 

In  the  Disquisition  I  said  : — 

"  A  Gipsy's  life  is  like  a  continual 
conspiracy  towards  the  rest  of  the 
world  ;  he  has  always  a  secret  upon  his 
mind,  and  from  his  childhood  to  his 
old  age  he  is  so  placed  as  if  he  were,  in 
a  negative  sense,  engaged  in  some  gun- 
powder plot,  or  as  if  he  had  commit- 
ted a  crime,  let  his  character  be  as 
good  as  it  possibly  may.  Into  what- 
ever company  he  may  enter  he  natural- 
ly remarks  to  himself,  •  I  •  wonder  if 
there  are  any  of  us  here  ? '  That  is  the 
position  which  the  mixed  and  better 
kind  of  Gipsy  occupies  generally  and 
passively  "  (p.  453).  I  have  compared 
this  phenomenon  to  "an  essence  her- 
metically sealed.  Keep  it  in  that  posi- 
tion and  it  retains  its  inherent  qualities 
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undiminished,  but  uncork  the  vessel 
containing  it  and  it  might  (I  do  not  say- 
it  would)  evaporate  among  the  sur- 
rounding elements  "  (p.  534). 

In  The  Scottish  Churches  and  the 
Gipsies  I  wrote  thus  : — 

"  To  ignore  the  whole  subject  .  .  . 
would  perpetuate  what  an  acknowl- 
edgment might  possibly  break  up.  The 
social  emancipation  of  the  Gipsies 
is  in  reality  a  turning-point  in  history. 
It  is  surrounded  by  many  difficulties 
which  I  need  not  further  expatiate  on 
except  to  say  that  preconceived  opin- 
ions, prejudices  and  dogmatisms  would 
be  out  of  place  in  the  discussion  of  it " 
(p.  24). 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  say  that 


"  members  of  the  tribe  w  look  at  this 
subject  through  their  own  eyes,  and 
not  through  those  of  others  ;  just  as 
every  other  race  has  regarded  their 
descent,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  their  ancestors  or  their 
state  of  civilization.  In  the  case  of 
the  Gipsies  we  have  a  race  that 
entered  Great  Britain  about  1506 — 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  ;  an  inde- 
pendent, oriental,  tented  tribe,  of 
great  mystery  and  antiquity,  that  is 
to  be  found  everywhere,  and  hither- 
to acknowledged  by  none.  All  the 
circumstances  connected  with  its 
history  have  cast  a  fascination  over 
the  mind  of  every  one  more  or  less 
belonging  or  related  to  it. 


THE  ENCYCLOPAEDIA  BRITANNICA  ON  THE  VIPER* 


IN  the  article  Reptiles,  by  Messrs. 
Albert  Gunther  and  St.  George 
Mivart,  in  Vol.  XX.,  I  find  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Embryology :  Most  of  the  Reptilia 
are  oviparous,  but  certain  of  the  Lacer- 
tilians  and  many  Ophidians,  notably 
Vipers  and  Sea-snakes,  hatch  their 
eggs  before  they  are  laid  ;  that  is,  they 
are  ovoviviparous." 

This  illustrates  what  they  say  in 
the  article  : — 

"  Passing  over  eighteen  centuries  we 
find  the  knowledge  of  Reptiles  to  have 
remained  as  stationary  as  other  branches 
of  natural  history,  perhaps  even  more 
so."  "  Such  evidences  of  a  popular 
knowledge  of  Reptiles,  however,  form 
no  part  of  a  succinct  review  of  the 
literature  of  the  subject  such  as  it  is 
proposed  to  give  here." 

In  an  article  entitled  Do  Snakes 
Swallow  Their  Young  ?  forming  part 
of  a  pamphlet,  published  in  1883,  I 
said  : — 

"  It  would  be  interesting  to  hear  how 
anyone  knew  as  a  fact  that  the  eggs  of 
vipers  are  hatched  inside  ;  about  which 
I  said  in  Land  and  Water,  on  the 
nth  January,  1873: — 'It  would  be  a 
curiosity  in  nature  to  find  an  animal 
that  hatched  an  unlaid  egg  inside  of  it- 
self; so  great  a  curiosity  as  at  once  to 
be  rejected  unless  it  could  be  supported 
by  evidence,'  "  (p.  38.)  And  in  Contri- 
butions to  Natural  History,  etc. : 
"  White  wrote  thus  of  vipers  : — '  Though 
they  are  oviparous  yet  they  are  vivipar- 
ous also,  hatching  their  young  within 
their  bellies,  and  then  bringing  them 
forth.'  In  supporting  this  assertion  it 
would  have  been  interesting  had  he 
given  us  his  authority.  Like  others, 
before  and  since,  he  evidently  concluded 
that,  as  some  vipers  are  killed  pregnant 
with  eggs  and  others  with  young,  the 
latter  must  have  been,  and  therefore 
were,  hatched  inside"  (p.  189).    In  the 

*  This  article  was  prepared  after  the 
preface  had  been  written. 


pamphlet  alluded  to  I  said,  that  "  Vipers 
pass  their  young  with  a  covering  on 
them — the  original  egg  attenuated  to 
the  last  degree — which  breaks  as  it 
leaves  the  mother,  or  immediately  after 
it  touches  the  ground  ;  and  asked,  how 
could  we  possibly  find  vipers,  nearly 
double  the  size  of  these  new-born  ones, 
inside  of  a  viper,  unless  they  had  en- 
tered it  by  the  mouth — as  we  find  ovi- 
parous snakes  with  young  inside  of 
them  that  were  hatched  in  the  soil?" 
(p.  37).  Miss  Catherine  C.  Hopley,  in 
her  book  on  Snakes,  alludes  to  "  a  brood 
of  young  vipers  lately  born  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens,"  and  says  that  "the 
young  viper  comes  into  the  world  in 
the  shape  of  an  egg,  and  its  first  business 
is  to  push  through  the  filmy  membrane 
which  envelopes  it  in  its  imprisoned 
form  "  (p.  433). 

After  the  birth  the  mother  "opens 
her  mouth  and  admits  her  helpless 
young  down  her  throat  on  sudden 
surprises,"  as  expressed  by  White 
of  Selborne,  and  is  more  correct 
than  "swallowing,"  the  word  com- 
monly used.  On  that  head  I  wrote 
thus  in  Contributions  to  Natural 
History,  etc. : — 

"  A  scientific,  or  even  common-sense, 
naturalist  will  not  necessarily  stoop  so 
low  as  to  demand  ocular  proof  of  snakes 
swallowing  their  young.  He  ascertains 
that '  vipers  pass  their  young  with  a  cov- 
ering on  them  '  .  .  .  .  and  are  killed 
with  young  inside  of  them,  sometimes 
upwards  of  seven  inches  long,  and 
divested  of  a  covering;  and  he  con- 
cludes at  once  that  the  young  were 
swallowed.  And  his  opinion  is  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  of  oviparous  snakes 
being  killed  with  young  inside  of  them 
that  were  hatched  in  the  soil,  which 
proves  beyond  doubt  that  they  must 
have  been  swallowed.  Ocular  testimony 
confirms  the  opinion  in  both  instances 
that  the  young  were  swallowed "  (p. 
195.)  I  have  spoken  of  this  as  a  "  ma- 
thematical certainty,"  and  that  it  may 
be  laid  down  as  "  an  axiom  that  we 
must  hold  that  all  snakes,  when  living 
in  a  state  of  nature,  swallow  their 
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young  till  the  opposite  can  be  proved 
of  any  particular  species  of  them"  (p. 
I9S). 

In  Contributions  to  Natural  His- 
tory\  etc.,  I  said  : — 

"  Older  and  more  intelligent  people 
[in  America]  understand  the  phenom- 
enon of  the  animal  laying  her  eggs  to 
be  hatched  in  the  soil,  and  then  taking 
the  young  inside  of  her  for  their  pro- 
tection ;  and  they  often  express  their 
surprise  that  this  peculiarity  of  the  ser- 
pent tribe  is  not  described,  or  hardly 
recorded,  in  the  pages  of  natural  his- 
tory" (p.  16).  "The  popular  belief  in 
America  is  that  snakes,  without  regard 
to  species,  do  it,  while  there  are  few 
neighbourhoods  in  which  one  if  not  sev- 
eral people  cannot  be  easily  found  who 
can  testify  to  it  as  a  fact"  (p.  26)  "  that 
can  be  ascertained  on  the  outskirts  of 
almost  any  village  or  town  in  America." 

It  thus  appears  that  the  article  in 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  on  the 
point  in  discussion,  is  not  "  up  to 
the  times,"  when  it  should  have  been 
ahead  of  them.  In  The  Scottish 
Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  I  said  that 
an  article  in  it 

"Should  be  high-toned  and  hand- 
somely pitched,  and  should  contain, 
more  or  less  compressed,  everything  of 
importance  bearing  on  the  subject "  (p. 
7)  ;  and  that  "  everything  published  on 
the  subject  treated,  if  it  could  be  had, 
should  be  studied  and  exhausted  before 
a  writer  would  commit  the  work,  as 
well  as  himself,  before  the  world,  since 
there  would  be  no  real  remedy  in  the 
event  of  a  mistake  being  made"  (p.  11); 
and  that  "  while  its  writers  would  be 
allowed  to  show  how  their  minds  ran 
in  their  articles,  it  would  be  expected  of 
them  to  give  what  others  had  said,  and 
be  as  full,  discriminating,  and  impartial 
as  the  space  at  their  command  would 
admit  of"  (p.  59). 

In  my  first  article  in  Land  and 
Water,    on    the    21st  December, 
1872,  on  the  viper  swallowing  her 
young,  I  said: — "I  did  not  see  it, 
noticed  in  the  long  article  in  the 


Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (Con.  p. 
10)  ;  and  in  a  note  to  my  Reminis- 
cences of  Childhood,  etc.,  I  wrote  : — 

"  The  evidence  on  this  question  I 
submitted  last  December  (1 881)  to  the 
publishers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britan- 
nica,  with  the  idea  that  justice  will  be 
done  to  it  in  the  article  on  the  Reptilia 
when  it  appears.  In  the  last  edition 
the  subject  was  not  noticed,  either  be- 
cause it  was  accidentally  or  purposely 
omitted,  or  was  doubted  or  denied,  or 
because  the  writer  or  editor  would  not 
assume  the  responsibility  of  maintain- 
ing the  affirmative,  in  the  face  of  what 
he  might  look  upon  as  the  ridicule  of  a 
certain  part  of  society.  In  the  forth- 
coming article  on  the  Reptilia  the 
question,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  settled 
'once  for  all,'  so  that  it  may  never  again 
come  up  for  discussion.  If  it  is  again 
omitted,  the  article  will  have  left  out 
what  might  be  said  to  be  'the  most 
interesting  trait  in  the  snake  family'  " 
(P-  59). 

In  the  pamphlet  reviewing  Miss 
Catherine  C.  Hopley's  book  on 
Snakes  I  again  alluded  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  wrote  to  the  editor,  on  the 
3d  July,  1883,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  undersigned  takes  the  liberty 
of  sending  herewith  to  the  editor  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  printer's 
proofs  of  an  article  entitled  Do  Snakes 
Swallow  Their  Young?  which  he  ex- 
pects to  publish  in  Great  Britain  soon, 
as  part  of  a  pamphlet  of  some  size.  He 
trusts  that  these  pages  will  not  prove 
uninteresting  to  the  editor  or  writer  of 
the  forthcoming  article  on  the  Rep- 
tilia:' 

I  received  a  courteous  acknowl- 
edgment from  the  proprietor.  My 
surprise  is  great  that  the  writers 
of  the  present  article  on  Reptiles 
should  have  ignored  what  was  sent, 
and  asserted  that  vipers  "  hatch  their 
eggs  before  they  are  laid  (!)."  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  I  am  yet  in  time 
to  have  the  subject  discussed  under 
the  head  of  Vipers,  so  that  there 
may  not  be  left  out  "  the  most  in- 
teresting trait  in  the  snake  family." 


The  Church  of  England  and  the  Gipsies. 


Riqht  Rev.,  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Sirs  : — 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  the  Church  of  England,  through  it9 
Bishops,  Deans  and  Canons,  as  representing  the  Christian  and  British 
sentiment,  as  well  as  the  humanity  and  culture,  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  subject  of  the  "Social  Emancipation  of  the  Gipsies," 
alluded  to  in  the  accompanying  circular  entitled  The  Scottish  Churches 
and  the  Gipsies.  With  this  object  in  view,  I  send  to  each  of  them,  here- 
with, a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Social  Emancipation  of  the 
Gipsies,  with  special  reference  to  the  article  on  The  English  Universi- 
ties and  John  Bunyan  (pp.  20-26). 

A  step  like  this  is  so  great  a  departure  from  conventional  usage  that 
it  should  be  accompanied  by  an  explanation.  This  can  be  given  only 
in  the  form  of  it  being  said  that  the  subject  justifies  some  such  course, 
for  it  applies  to  a  feeling  of  caste  that  exists  against  a  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  which  I  described  in  another  place  as  "  the  most  difficult 
thing  to  grapple  with." 

I  also  said  that  "when  the  Gipsies  arrived  in  Great  Britain,  before 
1506,  and  for  generations  thereafter,  they  were  on  a  footing  of  equality, 
so  far  as  education  was  concerned,  with  the  'best  in  the  land.'"  But 
as  the  native  inhabitants  progressed  they  left  more  and  more  behind 
the  Gipsy  element  that  remained  in  its  primitive  condition,  and  led  to 
the  distance  between  them  becoming  greater  and  greater,  from  genera- 
tion to  generation.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  this  Asiatic  tented 
tribe,  introduced  into  England,  would  disappear,  to  the  eye,  in  the  shape 
of  "mixed  breeds,"  as  it  acquired  settled  habits.  None  of  these  ever 
having  been  acknowledged  became,  or  rather  remained,  true  to  "  the 
blood,"  whatever  became  of  them  (the  exceptions  having  to  be  con- 
sidered on  their  individual  merits),  and  preserved  an  absolute  silence 
on  the  subject  to  the  rest  of  the  population.  In  England  to-day  it  is 
questionable  if  there  are  any  Gipsies  of  absolute  purity  of  blood,  which 
is  an  arbitrary  and  indefinite  expression  at  the  best.  Some  are  con- 
sidered such,  so  far  as  is  known  ;  but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  race  is 
greatly  mixed,  and  is  found  of  many  surnames,  and  in  many  positions 
in  life. 

In  another  place  I  said  that  if  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies  meant "  only 
a  certain  style  of  life  that  may  cease  at  any  moment,"  it  "would  be  de- 
serving of  little  notice."  Such  is  not  the  nature  of  it,  for  it  is  not  a 
"style  of  life,"  but  a  "sense  of  tribe,''  or  a  "  soul  of  nationality,"  that 
is  inherent  in  "the  blood"  (the  Gipsy  sentiment  going  with  the  Gipsy 
blood),  so  that  the  feeling  is  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation, 
and  remains  peculiar  to  the  people  in  every  relation  of  life.  From  this 
it  follows  that  many  of  this  race,  that  has  existed  in  England  since 
1506,  should  be  spoken  of  and  regarded,  treated  and  respected  by  so- 
ciety in  the  manner  done  with  others  in  no  way  related  to  the  Gipsy 
tribe. 
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It  was  with  this  object  in  view  that  I  published,  in  1880,  a  pamphlet 
entitled  The  English  Universities  and  John  Bunyan,  in  the  belief  that 
the  "  University  Men  of  England  "  would  be  "  above  the  vulgar  preju- 
dice of  objecting  to  it  being  said  that  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy,  disregard- 
less  of  evidence  to  that  effect."  I  have  said  that  a  /'feeling  of 
caste  "  is  "  the  most  difficult  thing  to  grapple  with."  Like  an  affection 
of  the  nerves,  it  is  often  almost,  if  not  altogether,  involuntary ;  a  thing 
not  tangible,  but  somewhat  atmospheric  in  its  nature  ;  such  as  calls  for 
a  delicate  and  natural  mode  of  treatment.  The  remedy  in  this  case 
seems  to  be  discussion,  accompanied  by  the  publicly-expressed  belief  of 
people  whose  opinions  are  apt  to  influence  others. 

To  most  of  people  it  should  appear  unreasonable  that  a  prejudice 
should  exist  against  an  Englishman  merely  on  account  of  his  blood, 
which  is  often,  for  the  most  part,  "ordinary  English,"  with  only  a 
"  dash  "  of  Gipsy  in  it ;  which  latter,  when  added  to  the  upbringing,  and 
consequent  peculiarities  of  mind,  constitutes  him  a  "  member  of  the 
tribe." 

People  speaking  the  English  language  have  earned  a  "  hard  "  charac- 
ter in  their  intercourse  with  coloured  races  whose  territories  they  invad- 
ed for  colonization  or  conquest.  But  in  the  case  of  the  Gipsies,  the 
race  seems  to  have  been  legally  and  socially  proscribed,  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  everywhere  ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  were  the  invad- 
ers for  "  colonization  or  conquest,"  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  themselves. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Gipsies  are  to  be  found  everywhere ;  "  the  blood  " 
having  been  "worked  into  the  'warp  and  woof  of  humanity,  although 
not  acknowledged  by  the  rest  of  the  species  "  (p.  15). 

The  question  at  issue  is  mainly  one  of  principle,  or  a  pro-forma 
proposition,  viz. :  whether  this  name,  tribe  or  race,  mixed  in  regard  to 
blood  as  it  is,  after  living  in  England  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
must  remain  forever  socially  proscribed,  or  whether,  as  I  have  said  in 
regard  to  John  Bunyan,  in  John  Bunyan  and  the  Gipsies, 

"Everything  else  being  equal,  such  a  man,  instead  of  having;  a  prejudice  entertained 
for  him,  is  entitled  to  a  greater  respect  than  should  be  shown  to  another  who  labours 
under  no  such  prejudice  in  regard  to  his  blood  "  (p.  10). 

As  illustrative  of  the  mere  "  conventional  sentimentality  "  involved 
in  the  question  on  hand,  I  may  ask  why  should  any  reasonable  man 
conceive  a  dislike  or  prejudice  against  a  neighbour,  or  even  a  relative, 
on  it  "  leaking  out "  that  he  was  a  "  member  of  the  tribe,"  whom  he 
had  up  to  that  time  regarded  and  respected  as  an  ordinary  native  of 
the  soil  ?  Here  the  prejudice  of  caste — operating  on  both  sides — would 
be  met  half  way.  To  keep  it  up  against "  the  blood,"  and  the  associations 
accompanying  it,  will  perpetuate  the  existence  of  "the  tribe,"  which 
an  acknowledgment  might  possibly  break  up.  In  the  face,  and  inde- 
pendent of  it,  we  can  easily  understand  of  the  Gipsies,  that  "let  them 
be  in  whatever  situation  of  life  they  may,  they  all  'stick  to  each 
other'  "  (His.,  p.  370). 

Even  in  regard  to  the  more  primitive  English  Gipsies  I  said,  in  The 
Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  that 

"  It  is  astonishing,  when  the  Gipsies  •  drop  the  Gipsy '  for  the  time  being,  and  we  also 
ignore  the  fact,  how  sensibly  they  talk,  and  how  little  there  is  to  distinguish  them  from 
others  ;  many  of  whom  in  that  respect  they  excel "  (p.  17).  And  in  the  Disqtiisition  on 
the  Gipsies \  that  "  in  Great  Britain  the  Gipsies  are  entitled,  in  one  respect  at  least,  to  be 
called  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  or  Irishmen  ;  for  their  general  ideas  as  men,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  being  Gipsies,  and  their  language,  indicate  them  at  once  to  be  such 
nearly  as  much  as  the  common  natives  of  these  countries  "  (p.  372). 
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In  that  respect  an  English  Gipsy,  even  of  the  most  primitive  kind, 
as  distinguished  from  one  of  another  country,  is  "John  Bull  all  over." 

This  is  the  subject  which  I  am  desirous  of  bringing  under  the  special 
notice  of  Englishmen,  through  the  medium  of  the  Church  of  England, 
with  the  hope  that  its  liberality,  or  toleration,  or  even  indifference  (fre- 
quently a  virtue  in  itself)  will  not  be  appealed  to  in  vain.  These  should 
even  lead  the  Church  to  throw  around  oppressed  races  its  protection, 
as  against  the  prejudices  of  members  of  other  religious  denominations. 
Indeed,  I  wrote  to  the  Rev.  James  Copner,  Vicar  of  Elstow,  in  John 
Bunyan  and  the  Gipsies,  as  follows  :  — 

"  I  think  that  ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  should  do  more  for  the  subject  of 
the  Gipsies,  in  the  light  in  which  1  have  presented  it,  than  could  be  expected  from  those 
of  other  denominations  "  (p.  9).  "  It  appeals  to  every  principle  of  fair  play  and  abstract 
reason,  that  a  race  that  has  been  in  Great  Britain  for  375  years  must  be  considered,  in 
many  respects,  British,  whatever  its  origin,  or  whatever  the  habits  of  some  of  it  may  be. 
It  would  be  very  wrong  to  show  and  perpetuate  a  prejudice  against  the  name,  or  blood  as 
such,  however  little  or  however  much  there  may  be  of  it  in  the  person  possessing  and 
claiming  it  "  (p.  10). 

I  have  said  that  my  addressing  the  Church  of  England  in  this  way  is 
"  so  great  a  departure  from  conventional  usage  that  it  should  be  accom- 
panied by  an  explanation  ":  which  remark,  perhaps,  need  not  have  been 
made,  for  my  motive  and  object,  I  hope,  will,  in  the  estimation  of  many, 
not  merely  excuse,  but  consecrate  the  step  taken. 

I  remain,  Right  Rev.,  Very  Rev.  and  Rev.  Sirs, 
Your  very  obt.  sevt., 

JAMES  SIMSON. 

New  York,  December  1st,  1884. 


The  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies. 


11  Every  scribe  which  is  instructed  ....  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old." — Matthew  xiii.  52. 


Rev.  Sir:— 

In  1 87 1  I  addressed  to  the  Scottish  Churches  a  Tract  entitled  The 

Scottish  Churches  and  the  Social  Emancipation  of  the  Gipsies,  and  in 
1 88 1  I  published  a  work  entitled  The  Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  ^ 
containing  the  former.    In  the  latter  I  wrote  as  follows : — 

M  Having  pointed  out  what  I  think  should  be  done,  it  may  be  necessary  to  say  how  it 
should  be  gone  about.  Thus  I  send  copies  of  this  publication  to  the  Clerks  of  the  Pres- 
byteries, with  the  request  that  they  will  circulate  them  among  their  brethren,  office- 
bearers, hearers,  and  friends  and  acquaintances  generally  ;  and  make  the  subject  one  of 
discussion  on  appropriate  occasions"  (p.  23), 

as  alluded  to  at  page  16  of  the  work  entitled  The  Social  Emancipa- 
tion of  the  Gipsies,  just  published  ;  a  copy  of  which  I  send  herewith 
to  the  Clerks  of  the  Presbyteries,  with  a  similar  request. 

In  the  Tract,  which  was  a  special  appeal  to  the  Scottish  Churches,  I 
wrote  thus : — 

"I  have  addressed  this  letter  to  you,  with  the  hope  that  you  will  consider  it  a  duty, 
a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure,  to  do  something  in  the  way  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  and 
creating  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  a  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  people  de- 
scribed I  do  not  mean  that  you  should  necessarily  take  any  public  or  official 

notice  of  it,  but  that,  as  a  private  Christian  gentleman,  you  should  do  your  best,  among 
your  friends  and  neighbours,  to  bring  about  a  change  of  ideas  and  feelings,  in  a  quiet, 
genial,  and  gradual  manner,  as  the  ruder  season  passes  into  the  more  gentle,  and  as  a 
purely  social  and  moral  movement  should  be  made  ;  just  as  Christianity  itself,  in  its  gen- 
eral principles,  spread  its  benign  influences  over  all  that  came  within  its  reach  "  (p.  33). 
I  further  said  that  "  The  organs  of  society  do  not  seem  to  have  noticed  the  subject,  per- 
haps for  the  reason  that  they  do  not  think  the  people  will  receive  what  they  may  say  in 
regard  to  it "  (p.  32). 

The  first  official  notice  taken  of  this  tribe  in  Scotland  is  found  in  a 
letter  of  James  IV.  to  his  uncle,  the  King  of  Denmark,  in  1506,  when 
he  said  that  they  "  had  lately  arrived  on  the  frontiers  of  our  kingdom." 
Its  history  should  be  settled  by  investigation  and  evidence,  and  not  by 
suppositions,  which  seem  to  have  been  followed  by  most  of  people  who 
have  alluded  to  the  subject.  That  there  should  be  great  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  it  being  investigated,  and  the  facts  of  it  ascertained,  is 
natural  enough ;  but  that  there  should  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it 
being  understood  and  treated  with  justice,  after  being  investigated  and 
ascertained,  is  surprising,  for  it  is  very  simple  in  its  nature.  In  that 
respect  I  said  in  the  Disquisition  on  the  Gipsies,  that 

44  If  the  European  will,  for  example,  ask  himself,  istly,  what  is  the  idea  which  he  has 
of  a  Gipsy  ?  2ndly,  what  are  the  feelings  which  he  entertains  for  him  personally  ?  and 
3dly,  what  must  be  the  response  of  the  Gipsy  to  the  sentiments  of  the  other  ?  he  cannot 
avoid  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  race  should' marry  among  themselves,'  and 
that,  4  let  them  be  in  whatever  situation  of  life  they  may,  they  all '  should  4  stick  to  each 
other'"  (p.  533). 

Consider  for  a  moment  that  this  race  or  blood,  and  every  idea  con- 
nected with  it,  became  legally  and  socially  proscribed,  and  that  the 
people  represented  by  it  have  never  been  acknowledged  in  any  form  or 
relation,  and  it  should  easily  be  believed  that  the  race  has  been  forced 
to  maintain  an  incognito  among  their  fellow  creatures.  Soon  after 
1506  the  tribe,  in  "swarming  from  the  tent,"  would  gradually  be  forced 
by  circumstances  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  other  inhabitants ;  and  by 
their  blood  having  become  mixed  with  the  ordinary  one  of  Scotland  they 
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would  soon  come  to  resemble  them,  as  in  their  habits  they  assimilated 
with  the  natives  of  the  soil.    Indeed  I  said  in  the  Disquisitioti  that 

"We  must  not  forget  that  when  the  Gipsies  entered  Scotland  it  was  for  better  or  for 
worse,  just  for  what  was  to  *turn  up.'  Very  soon  after  their  arrival  the  country  would 
become  their  country,  as  much  as  that  of  the  ordinary  natives  ;  so  that  Scotland  became 
their  borne  as  much  as  if  it  had  always  been  that  of  their  race,  except  their  retaining  a 
tradition  of  their  recent  arrival  from  some  part  of  the  East,  and  a  singular  sen^e  of  being 
part  and  parcel  of  'the  Egyptians  that  were  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth';  neither 
of  which  the  odious  prejudice  against  'the  blood'  allowed  them  to  forget,  assuming  that 
they  were  willing  and  moreover  that  the  cast  of  their  minds  allowed  them  to  do  either" 
(p.  471).  "It  is  the  Gipsy  woman  who  feels  the  prejudice  that  exists  towards  her  race 
the  most  acutely,  for  she  has  the  rearing  of  the  children,  and  broods  more  over  the  his- 
tory of  her  people.  As  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole  so  does  the  mind  of  the  Gipsy  woman 
to  Gipsydom"  (p.  408).  "  Do  not  speak  of  the  attachment  of  the  Jewess  to  her  people  ; 
that  of  the  Gipsy  is  greater.  A  Jewess  passes  current  anywhere  as  a  Jewess,  but  the 
Gipsy  as  she  gets  connected  with  a  native  circle,  and  moves  about  in  the  world,  does  so 
clandestinely,  for  as  a  Gipsy  she  is  incog.;  so  that  her  attachment  remains  at  heart  with 
her  tribe,  and  is  all  the  stronger  from  the  feelings  that  are  peculiar  to  her  singularly  wild 
descent "  (p.  470). 

By  assuming  the  surnames  of  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and  mixing 
their  blood  with  theirs,  and  conforming  with  their  ways,  and  "  chiming 
in  with  all  the  native  Scotch  ideas  of  danism,  kith,  kin  and  con- 
sequence as  regards  family,  descent  and  so  forth  "  (Dis.,  p.  402),  they 
have  come  to  resemble  externally  the  people  of  Scotland  so  closely 
that  the  two  cannot  generally  be  distinguished  by  the  rest  of  the  pop- 
ulation, or  even  by  the  tribe  itself,  unless  the  latter  should  be  in  pos- 
session of  information  that  enables  them  to  say,  positively  or  circumstan- 
tially, that  they  "belong  to  the  tribe."  How  all  this  came  about  is 
elaborately  explained  in  what  I  have  from  time  to  time  published  on 
the  subject.  Passing  over  all  the  details  of  that  explanation,  we  have 
it  illustrated  by  the  formal  and  specific  admission  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert 
Gordon,  of  the  High  Church,  Edinburgh,  that  "he  himself  was  a  Gipsy," 
and  one  of  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Her  admission,  so  far  as  it  goes,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance,  for  she  gives  her  descent  as  from  William  Baillie, 
the  father  of  her  hero,  Matthew  Baillie — "a  thorough  gentleman  in  his 
way" — who  married  Mary  Yorkston;  all  of  whom  are  minutely  de- 
scribed in  the  History  of  the  Gipsies*  These  are  but  instances  of  many 
others  in  Scotland,  as  partially  illustrated  by  the  assertion  of  one  of  the 
race,  viz. :  "  '  I  am  one  myself,  for  ours  is  a  Gipsy  family';  that  is,  one  of 
this  eastern  race  that  arrived  so  recently  in  Scotland,  while  following  a 
tented  life,  and  whose  descendants,  owing  to  a  mixture  of  native  blood, 
are  now  to  be  found  of  all  colours  ";  t  which  is  thoroughly  applicable 
to  the  case  of  John  Bunyan. 

Here  we  have  a  real  case  of  "development"  or  "evolution,"  that  is, 
a  people  that  have  lived  in  Scotland  since  1506,  resembling  "ordinary 
Scotch  "  so  closely  that  generally  the  two  cannot  outwardly  be  distin- 
guished, and  yet  in  one  sense  not  Scotch,  but  Scotch  Gipsy,  or  "  Scoto- 
Egyptian."  They  come  daily  in  secret  contact  with  the  ordinary  na- 
*  Ves  in  every  relation  in  life  ;  and  by  intermarriages  (especially  through 
.ie  female  line)  have  changed  native  families  into  Gipsy  ones ;  and  pre- 
sent duplicates  of  native  "connexions,"  that  is,  furnish  Gipsy  Baillies, 
Gordons,  Ruthvens,  Kennedys,  etc.,  corresponding  with  those  that  are 


*  Mr.  Froude  says  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  that  "  Her  features  were  not  regular,  but  I  thought 
I  had  never  seen  a  more  interesting-looking  woman.  Her  hair  was  raven  black,  her  eyes 
dark,  soft,  sad,  with  dangerous  light  in  them."  But  he  has  left  out  the  most  interesting 
fact  connected  with  her,  as  he  has  ignored  the  one  relating  to  John  Bunyan,  who  doubt- 
less spoke  the  Gipsy  language  in  great  purity. 

t  Appendix  to  Reminiscences  0/  Childhood  at  Inverkeithing%  or  Life  at  a  Lazaretto^ 
p.  87. 
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ordinary  natives  of  the  soil.  In  this  we  have  everything  so  natural 
and  logical,  and  so  illustrative  of  the  "  reign  of  law,"  that  it  should 
cause  no  surprise;  the  real  surprise  being  that  it  should  have  been 
otherwise,  as  I  have  on  many  occasions  explained. 

From  all  this  it  follows  that  the  race  (however  mixed  in  regard  to 
blood  it  may  have  become)  should  be  acknowledged,  in  theory  at  least, 
whether  it  presents  itself  for  that  purpose,  or  not ;  and  that  there  should 
be  no  disparagement  connected  with  the  name  or  blood,  or  "sense 
of  tribe,"  as  such.  The  descent  is  certainly  wild  and  barbarous  and 
roguish,  but  that  is  peculiar  to  the  descent  of  all  original  tribes ;  and 
especially  of  one  arriving  from  Asia,  when  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  (and  Scotland  especially)  were  little  better  than  "wild  and  bar- 
barous and  roguish"  themselves. 

In  The  Social  Emancipation  of  the  Gipsies  I  have  said  that  "  I  intend 
to  distribute  the  present  publication  pretty  freely  over  the  Continent, 
for  the  Gipsies  exist  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  very  much  as  they 
do  in  Scotland  and  Great  Britain  generally"  (p.  16). 
*  Owing  to  the  popular,  or  what  some  might  call  the  democratic,  con- 
stitution or  standing  of  the  Scottish  Churches,  I  feel  induced,  as  an  act 
of  perfect  propriety,  to  address  them  through  the  Clerks  of  the  Presby- 
teries, as  explained,  with  the  object  of  reminding  them  of  the  position 
in  which  they  stand  towards  the  people  in  question  (with  whom  they 
come  in  contact  daily,  although  not  aware  of  it),  and  with  the  hope  that 
they  will  "  consider  it  a  duty,  a  privilege,  and  a  pleasure,  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  and  creatin'g  an  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  a  sympathy  and  respect  for  the  people  described." 
There  seems  to  be  a  conventional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  "organs 
of  society"  bringing  the  subject  into  public  notice;  but  that  need  not 
apply  to  it  being  done  privately,  in  the  way  of  quiet  social  intercourse, 
with  the  "backing"  I  have  furnished  those  whom  I  have  formally  ad- 
dressed ;  giving  them,  as  it  were,  a  "  social  gospel "  to  be  preached, 
which  contains  "  chapter  and  verse  "  on  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  points 
referring  to  the  subject  in  hand. 

As  the  subject  of  the  Gipsies,  in  all  its  bearings,  will  fall,  sooner  or 
later,  to  the  province  of  the  Church,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
taken  up  by  the  Scotch  branches  of  it,  in  the  face  of  the  appeal  which 
I  have  made  to  them,  in  common  with  the  world  at  large ;  and  that 
Scotchmen  will  be  found  "leading  the  way,"  with  characters  that  are 
"  high-toned  and  handsomely  pitched." 

I  remain,  Rev'd  Sir,  your  very  ob't  serv't, 

JAMES  SIMSON. 

New  York,  November,  ist.  1884. 


***  Please  preserve  this  for  reference  and  circulation  and  discussion 
amon<f  friends,  as  It  is  a  special  appeal  to  the  American  people  on  the 
subject  to  which  it  refers. 


The  accompanying  pamphlet,  descriptive,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of 
Simson's 

"SOCIAL  EMANCIPATION  OF  THE  GIPSIES," 

is  intended  to  give  an  intelligible  view  of  this  very  original  work,  which 
has  just  been  published.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  History  of  the 
Gipsies  and  Contributions  to  Natural  History  and  Papers  on  Other  Sub" 
jects — the  productions  of  Scotch  Presbyterians,  whose  cast  of  mind, 
studies,  religious  ideas,  and  general  sentiments  are  apt  to  call  forth  a 
response  from  other  Presbyterians  more  readily  than  people  of  other 
denominations ;  although  the  books  appeal  to  members  of  Churches 
generally,  who  form  the  moral  backbone  of  every  Protestant  commu- 
nity. 

It  is  proposed  to  send  this  communication  to  many  of  the  Protestant 
Clergy  in  the  United  States,  taking  the  Presbyterians  the  first  in  order, 
for  the  reason  given,  with  the  idea  that  the  works  will  interest  them  as 
those  of  "  sound  literature."  The  Clergy  are  certainly  a  very  influential 
body,  each  of  them  in  his  individual  circle,  in  which  matters  not 
always  specially  religious,  but  at  least  having  a  sympathy  or  an  affinity 
with  religion,  become  the  subjects  of  social  conversation  or  more 
formal  discussion. 

Indeed  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  Scottish  Churches  in  regard 
to  the  "  Social  Emancipation  of  the  Gipsies,"  in  which  it  was  said,  with 
reference  to  the  original  or  primitive  part  of  the  race,  or  so  far  as  the 
subject  was  known,  that  it  is 

"  A  subject  that  well  merits  the  attention  of  the  Church,  inasmuch  as  to  it 
has  belonged,  almost  exclusively,  since  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
mission  of  raising  up  humanity  in  the  religious,  moral,  and  social  aspects  of 
its  nature.  That  being  the  case  with  regard  to  the  mere  instruction  of  man- 
kind, it  becomes  a  much  greater  claim  upon  the  Church  to  treat  people  as 
men,  before  attempting  to  make  them  Christians,  which  is  so  necessary  to  be 
done  with  the  Gipsies  ;  for  the  feeling  that  people  in  general  entertain  for 
them  is  not  much  better  than  that  which  is  displayed  for  toads  and  snakes,  or 
reptiles  of  some  kind.  And  yet,  the  Gipsies  are  physically  a  fine  race  of 
men,  and  anything  but  dolts  in  apprehension  or  capacity  ;  and,  in  their  way, 
are  very  polite  at  all  times,  and  especially  when  properly  approached  by  other 
people." 

Whatever  may  be  done  by  others,  it  is  expected  that  American  civil- 
ization will  take  the  van  in  such  a  cause  ;  the  more  especially  as  there 
are  very  many  of  this  race  in  the  United  States,  but  comparatively  few 
following  the  primitive  ways  of  it,  while  even  these  will  not  admit  that 
they  are  members  of  it  unless  it  is  unavoidable,  or  when  it  will  serve 
their  purposes.  The  American  familiarity  with  the  questions  of  race 
and  secret  societies  should  facilitate  an  investigation  and  discussion  of 
a  subject  that  constitutes  a  branch  of  "  culture  "  or  "  mental  science, 
or  literature  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,"  and  a  kind  of  "  positiv- 
ism," that  is,  a  series  of  connected  facts  that  cannot  be  disputed. 

T.  S. 
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Dublin  University  Magazine,  July,  1875. 

14  The  principal  articles  in  this  volume  that  have  reference  to  natural  history 
originally  appeared  in  Land  and  Water,  and  are,  in  many  respects,  highly  interest- 
ing. Concerning  vipers  and  snakes,  we  are  presented  with  a  good  deal  of  informa- 
tion that  is  instructive,  not  only  as  regards  their  habits  generally,  but  also  with  re- 
spect to  points  that  are  in  dispute  among  naturalists."  44  For  instance,  it  is  a  vexed 
question  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  the  young  retreat  into  the  stomach 
[inside]  of  the  mother  snake.  A  great  authority,  [?]  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  affirms 
that  they  do  not ;  while  our  author  is  as  positive  that  they  do.  And  he  certainly, 
with  reason,  contends  that  the  question  is  entirely  one  of  evidence,  and,  therefore, 
should  be  settled  1  as  a  fact  is  proved  in  a  court  of  justice  ;  difficulties,  suppositions, 
or  theories  not  being  allowed  to  form  part  of  the  testimony.' "  44  In  support  of  his 
own  views,  Mr.  Simson  has  collected  a  large  body  of  evidence  that  undoubtedly 
appears  authentic  and  conclusive."  44  Of  the  miscellaneous  papers  in  this  volume, 
the  best  is  a  critical  study  of  the  late  John  Stuart  Mill.  Taken  altogether,  the 
volume  is  very  entertaining,  and  affords  pleasing  and  instructive  reading." 

Evening  Standard,  June  8,  1875. 

44  It  is  with  real  pleasure  we  see  these  Contributions  to  Land  and  Water  no 
longer  limited  to  the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  whatever  may  be  its  circulation. 
For  the  excellence  and  charm  of  these  papers  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  vol- 
ume  before  us,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  its  readers.  Their  variety 
and  range  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjects  treated : — Snakes,  Vipers,  English 
Snakes,  Waterton  as  a  Naturalist,  John  Stuart  Mill,  History  of  the  Gipsies,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Jews." 

London  Courier,  June,  1875. 

44  The  Natural  History  Contributions,  which  are  very  interesting,  though  par- 
taking largely  of  a  controversial  nature,  deal  chiefly  with  questions  affecting  snakes 
a.nd  vipers.  Of  the  other  Contributions,  the  most  attractive  and  readable  is  the 
one  which  contests  some  of  Mr.  Borrow's  conclusions  in  his  well-known  account  of 
the  Gipsies.  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill  forms  the  subject  of  a  slashing  dissertation, 
which  is  not  likely  to  find  much  favour  with  the  friends  of  the  departed  philosopher." 

Rochdale  Observer,  June  19,  1875. 

44  The  study  of  natural  history  has  a  peculiar  charm  for  most  people,  but  foi 
Lancashire  folk  it  seems  to  have  a  special  interest.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  book  at  the  head  of  this  notice  is  the  variety  of  topics  touched  upon, 
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topics  which,  although  apparently  incompatible  and  incongruous,  are,  nevertheless, 
both  curious  and  interesting.  The  author  certainly  brings  a  large  amount  of  special 
knowledge  to  the  discussion  of  the  questions  he  introduces,  and  the  essays  are  un- 
doubtedly  well  written.  Our  readers  will  see  that  the  work  is  full  of  controversial 
matter,  embracing  natural  history,  theology,  and  biography,  and  consequently  will 
suit  the  taste  of  those  who  like  to  enter  into  discussions  which  excite  the  feelings, 
and  in  which  abundance  of  energy  and  ability  is  displayed.  The  book  is  certainly 
ably  written,  and  the  author  shows  himself  to  be  a  man  of  large  accomplishments." 

Liverpool  Albion,  June  18,  1875. 

"  The  articles  are  written  in  a  very  readable  manner,  and  will  be  found  inter- 
esting even  by  those  who  have  no  special  knowledge  of  natural  history  or  interest 
in  it.  The  Gipsies  are  competitors  with  the  snakes  for  Mr.  Simson's  regards,  and 
several  papers  are  devoted  to  these  mysterious  nomadic  tribes.  Perhaps  the  most 
curious  paper  in  the  volume  is  written  to  prove  that  John  Bunyan  was  a  Gipsy,  and 
a  very  fair  case  is  certainly  made  out,  principally  from  Bunyan 's  own  autobiographi- 
cal statements.  With  the  exception  of  the  papers  on  John  Stuart  Mill,  to  which  we 
have  already  alluded,  and  which  are  far  worse  than  worthless,  the  book  is  one 
which  we  can  recommend." 


Newcastle  Courant,  June  xx,  1875. 

"  The  bulk  of  these  Contributions  appeared  in  Land  and  Water.  We  think  the 
author  has  done  well  to  give  them  to  the  public  in  the  more  enduring  form  of  a  well 
got  up  volume.  The  book  contains,  also,  a  critical  sketch  of  the  career  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  ;  some  gossip  about  Gipsies ;  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  notions  about 
the  preservation  of  the  Jews.    Altogether,  the  book  is  very  readable." 

Northern  Whig,  June  17,  1875. 

"This  volume  consists  of  Contributions  to  Land  and  Water  by  a  writer  well- 
known  as  the  author  [editor]  of  a  standard  book  on  the  Gipsies,  and  is  evidently 
the  production  of  a  clear,  intelligent,  and  most  observant  mind.  Mr.  Simson  adds 
a  number  of  miscellaneous  papers,  including  a  masterly,  though  severe,  criticism 
of  John  Stuart  Mill — 'his  religion,  his  education,  a  crisis  in  his  history,  his  wife, 
Mill  and  son,' — as  well  as  several  desultory  papers  on  the  Gipsies,  elicited,  'or  thr 
most  part,  by  criticisms  on  his  work  on  that  singular  race." 

Western  Times,  June  29,  1875. 

"  The  preface  to  this  volume  is  dated  from  New  York,  and  the  contents  bear 
•narks  of  the  free,  racy  style  of  transatlantic  writers.  The  volume  closes  with  a 
paper  on  the  4  Preservation  of  the  Jews.'  The  writer  deals  with  his  several  sub- 
jects  with  marked  ability,  and  his  essays  form  a  volume  which  will  pay  for  reading, 
and  therefore  pay  for  purchasing." 

Daily  Review,  June  II,  1875. 

"  We  need  only  mention  the  other  subjects — Waterton  as  a  Naturalist,  Roman- 
ism, John  Stuart  Mill,  Simson's  History  of  the  Gipsies,  Borrow  on  the  Gipsies,  the 
Scottish  Churches  and  the  Gipsies,  Was  John  Bunyan  a  Gipsy?  and,  of  course,  the 
literary  ubiquitous  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the  Preservation  of  the  Jews.  The  only  pa- 
per we  have  not  ventured  to  look  at  is  the  last,  in  the  dread  that  on  this  question 
the  versatile  Duke  might  be  found,  as  in  the  matter  of  the  Scottish  Church,  verify- 
ing the  French  proverb — 77  va  c  here  her  midi  d  quatorze  heures — a  work  in  which  the 
author  of  this  volume  is  an  adept  in  quiet,  quaint,  and  clever  ways,  however, 
which  make  it  interesting." 


NEW  YORK:  JAMES  MILLER. 
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